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J. B. LAWES AND JUSTUS VON LIEBIG, 


Lizsie's late pamphlut on The Relations of Chem- 
istry to Agriculture, and the Experiments of Mr. 
wh Lawes, has produced considerable excitement 
jn Germany. Dr. Woxrr, Professor of Chemistry 
in the celebrated Hohenheim Academy of Agricul- 
ture and Forest-tulture, and a man who, in the 

e of Mr. 8. W. Jounson, of Yale College, 
mites “eminent scientific ability with practical 
knowledge,” has written a masterly reply to Lizzie, 
gd enters warmly into the defence of Messrs. 
Lawes & Gitzert, whose scientific reputation the 

advocate of the “ mineral theory” has savage- 
Prsscailed. This has called forth another paper 
Prof, Lizsie, and which has been translated 

Mr. S. W. Jownson, and will be found in the 
thea Gentleman (Oct. 11-Nov. 8). The great- 
@ portion of it has only a remote bearing upon the 
gabject under discussion. Prof. Lizsie appears to 
avoid, as much as possible, the real issues of the 

tion. When the result of any of Mr. Lawes’ 
experiments throw doubt on Lizsia’s views, he 
tries out: “ Mast not every farmer see that conclu- 
tions founded upon experiments conducted in 4 
manner so roagh, so utterly lacking circumspection, 
are utter/y valueless!” But when any of the re- 
tilts of these same experiments confirm any of 
Limsic’s opinions, he tells us: “The facts which 
fhe” [Mr. Lawes] “has ascertained, teach so many 
important doctrines in reference to the cultivation 
manuring of the soil, that I hold them to be of 
very special value to the theory of agriculture.” 
And in another place he says of these “ wtterly 
talueless” experiments: “It must be acknowledged, 
What I said at first, that of all the investigations 
that have been made, none are so eminently adapt- 
edas his” [Mr. Lawes’] “to advance the mineral 
.” “Mr, Lawes’ experiments thus demon- 
draté.”—“ The trials of Lawes confirm this view.” 
=—“Mr. Lawes has proved..—“ But the experi- 
ments of Mr. Lawes furnish perfectly definite and 
téliable facts relative to this subject.” —“ The re- 
alts of Mr. Lawes demonstrate precisely.”-— From 
the result of Mr. Lawzs “it is perfectly certain.” — 
&., &o. 
To us it is “ perfectly certain” that the same ex- 
ents can not be “«atterly valueless” and of 
Very special value ;” and we are quite unable to 
derstand how “experiments conducted in a man- 
ner so rough, so utterly devoid of circumspection,” 
tan “demonstrate,” or “prove,” or “disprove,” or 
ender “‘ perfectly certain” anything at all ; and yet 








“of all the investigations that have beop rar/Aa, 
none are so eminently adapted to advance the mtv 
eral theory.” Indeed, exclaims Liznic, 1» 2n0the 
place, “I consider them the jirmest sugpot of the 
theory.” This is proving too much. Tle mineral 
theory is confessedly a deduction; z.01 tue iaduct- 
ive experiments which are ita “ firmest eapport” 
are “utterly valueless.” 

But to the question. As we have said, Mr 
Lawes found a definite increase of whest from an 
application of ammonia to a soil abounding in all 
the mineral elements of plants. But under the 
most favorable circumstances he bas never obtained 
as much nitrogen in the incrcase of grain and straw 
as was supplied to the soi] in manure. He. con- 
cludes from this, thst in the growth of whest, there 
is a great loss of amracnia. Without attempting to 
determine the exact proportion, he states. that his 
experiments indicate that for one pound of nitro- 
gen (ammonia) organized in the wheat plant, fiva 
pounds are evaporated into the atmosphere, and 
are lost to the farm. On the other hand, his experi 
ments witb. turnips, clover, beans, peas, and tarea 
prove that in the growth of these so-called “ fallow 
crops” no euch loss takes place, Lixzpic, as has 
Leen stated, took no notice of these views of Mr. 
Lawns, but Dr. Wotrr has forced them upon bis 
attention; and in his reply to Dr, Woirr, Lizaie 
alludes to them as follows: 


“In the writings of experienced agriculturists, I find 
as quite a general rule, that they do not hold a field 
rich in ammonia (freshly dunged) to be especially 
adapted for the cultivation of wheat, but reeurnmend 
— other crop (potatoes) to precede wheat on such 
soils. 

‘But the experiments of Mr. Lawes furnish perfect- 
ly definite and reliable facts relative to this subject. 
He has found that a field which had previously re- 
ceived no ammonia nor ammonia-salts, can yield a 
medium harvest of 1125 lbs. wheat and 17.56 cwt 
straw for seven. years in succession, without any arti- 
ficial supply of ammonia, and in the last years the 
yield was greater than at first. 

“From this it is perfectly certain that a soil, other 
wise good, will yield almost an average crop of wheat 
without an addition or excess of ammonia; asd that, 
no matter what the quantity of ammonia may have 
been contained in the soil originally, and given up te 
the plant, or lost, this loss was without effect on the 
crops ofthe succeeding years. 

“It is.therefore allowable to pronouree the asser- 
tions of Dr. Wotrr—that wheat requires for perfect 
development more ammonia than the soil contains in 


nat form; that the soil suffers a loss of ammonis - 
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by the cultivation of wheat, becoming in consequence 
le-s fertile, are wanting all foundation in fact, because 
the results of Mr. Lawes demonstrate precisely the 
contrary. * * * The erroneous assertion of Dr. 

Voter rests originally upon the equally erroneous in- 

erpretation which Mr. Lawes has given of the fact 

sat ammonia salts increased the yield of his wheatfield. 

‘* While Mr. Lawes harvested 17 bushels wheat and 

i¢eewt. straw from one aere of unmanured field, 

-nnually for seven years, a plot of equal size and quel 

«y, which received in the first year 5 ewt. of disso'ved 
hones, and 2 ewt. of silicate of potash, and in the fol- 
lowing six years $26 lbs. of ammonia salts (the aver- 
uge) annually, yielded 25 bushels, or a yearly increase 
of 8 bushels of wheat, and a corresponding larger pro- 
duce of straw. 

“ Now, since this plot as a part of the same experi- 
mental field, would undoubtedly have grown 17 bush- 
els without any manure, he ascribed the increase ‘to 
the action of the ammonia salts without taking any 
account of what had been added the first year. 

“ Further, since in order to produce one bushel more 
of wheat, than the unmanured plot would have yield- 
el, Mr. Lawes added 414 Ibs. of ammonia salt; and 
ince one bushel of wheat contains 1.2 lbs. of nitrogen, 
and 42} lbs. of ammonia salts contain 64 lbs. of nitro- 
gen, he harvested in the grain and straw five times 
less ammonia than he added to the soil. This is the 
fuct. The false conclusion that he deduces is, that the 
culture of wheat is accompanied by an enormous loss 
of ammonia, since, at the lowest estimate, 5 lbs. of am- 
monia must be added to the soil in order to get one 
Lu-hel of inerease per acre. 

“In order to draw a general conclusion from the 
observed fact, i. ¢. to be able to speak of it as a matter 
of settled experience, Mr. Lawes should have deter- 
mined in accordance with the rules of research the 
z-neral conditions which determine the production of 
oae bushel of wheat and the corresponding amount of 
straw in ali cases; as well as the special conditions 
whieh eaused the increase in his experiments. 

“If now it is true that 6 lbs. of ammonia were neces- 
sary to produce one bushel of extra yield, and that of 
this ammonia 5 lbs. were lost (evaporated through the 
pant), it must also be true that 6 lbs. of ammonia were 
remuoved from the soil of the unmanured plot, to pro- 
Juee every bushel of erdinary yield, and of this ammo- 
sia 5 lbs. also were lost to the soil by volatilization. 

* “Since now the unmanured plot yielded in seven 
years 1233 bushels of wheat, it follows that the soil 
must have contained, or received from the air or rains, 
6182 lbs. of pure ammonia or 3850 lbs. of carbonate of 
ammonia (salts of hartshorn), and that in seven years 
this quantity of ammonia was rendered useless for 
future harvests by the wheat culture. 

“Such a conclusion it is impossible to support by 
any fact. What we know with certainty is that during 
seven years 214 lbs. of nitrogen were annually removed 
from the soil of the unmanured plot by the crop grown 
wpon it, or 149 lbs. in total; but how much ammonia 
“as contained in the soil, and was consumed in the 
produetion of 17% bushels of wheat, we know nothing 
about. 

*‘Sinee now, Mr. Lawes did not know how much 
ammonia the wheat plant requires from the soil in 
order to give one bushel of yield upon the unmanured 
plot, how could he know that for every bushel of in- 
ereased yield (gain by manuring) precisely 6 ‘ibs. of 
ammonia were necessary. 

“If it had accidentally occurred te Mr. Lawes to 
wanure his field with four, five, or six ewt. of ammonia 
ialts, instead of with 3} ewt., and if in those cases the 
yield was not increased (as we may with certainty 
weume would happen) then he might with the same 


— 
ree 
justice assert that the loss of ammonia is 6, g or] 
Tbs. for every bushel of increased yield. see. 

“Or if Mr. Lawgs had applied ammonia salts at th 
rate of 2 or 1 ewt. instead of 3} cwt. the acre be 
then, after previous manuring with dissolyed bone 
and silicate of potash (whose action he has not take 
at all into aceount), had harvested the same itreaw 
of 8 bushels; his conclusion that the soil suffers a In, 
of ammonia, would Coubtless have been vastly mo. 
fied. He has made the loss and not found it, Th 
number 5, for the amount of ammonia, and the ni. 
tity 1 bushel for the increased yield, ore not expres 
sions for a natural relation between manure and erg 
The first does not express the weight of ammonig 
necessary to produce a maximum of increase, equat ty 
one, and ascertained by a series of observations, bubiy 
a mere stroke of fancy. It never seem® to havege. 
eurred to Mr. Lawes to determine the minimum of 
ammonia which was effeetive upon his field in py. 
ducing maximum crops.” 


The pith of the controversy lies here; and [i. 
BiG puts forth his whole strength. We have rarly 
met with a finer specimen of special pleading, | 
is, however, the only portion of, his lengthy pape 
which is to the point. The case against Mr. Lawy 
is stated in as strong a iight as possible, and qo 
doubt many who read only one side, will be & 
ceived by the plausible sophistries of this greateg 
ablest, and; we are sorry to add, most unscrupuloy 
of controversalists. He seems to “stick at nothing" 
that will help him to make out a case. Neverthe 
less, we are glad that Dr. Wo rr has succeeded 
forcing him to attack Mr. Lawes’ main positigg, 
We have given Lrzpie’s whole argument, and wi 
now briefly examine it. 

It is true, as Lrrsie states, that Mr. Lawss’ ail 
yielded 17 bushels of wheat per acre annually fr 
seven years, without any manure; and we may 
add, indeed, for thirteen years. It is also true the 
mineral manures—the ashes of the wheat plant- 
alone, do not enable it to produce any larger crop 
It is further true that 17 bushels “is almost 
average crop of wheat.” On the other hand, itis 
also true that where this same soil has been anne 
ally supplied with ammonia alone, much large 
crops have been obtained—on an average of seve 
years, as Lizpia admits, half as much again; ani 
we may add, last year (1854) as much as 344 bis 
els per acre were obtained; and this, it must,le 
observed, after ten successive croyis had been grow 
(and removed from the soil) by the aid of ammonis 
alone. The province cf Agricultural Chemistry, 
Lizsia tells us, is to produce more grain and mon 
meat, and not simply grain and meat which haw 
been produced for centuries without her aid.. W 
fully agree to this; the object of agriculture isag 
to maintain merely, but to increase the productive 
ness of our fields. How can this be done? Ligay 
says truly that the 17 bushels of wheat annually 
grown on Mr. Lawes’ experimental field, by t# 
aid of good tillage alone, is “almost an averg 
crop.” But the object of Agricultural Chemisty 
according to Lirsie, is to increase the productivenss 
of our fields. This Mr. Lawzs has done. In 
of 15 or 20 bushels of wheat per acre, he has growl 
80 and 40 bushels, and in 1854 as high as 55. busi 
els; and, in a private letter recently received, Ms 
Lawes informs us that some of the plots this yes 
(1855) more than double the unmanured plot, {i 





yield on which ‘is still 17 bushels per acre. 
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On this soil, by good tillage alone, 17 bushels of 
wheatare annually grown, The object is to get a 
heavier crop. It was supposed that ‘as the crops 
on a field diminish or increase in exact proportion 
tothe diminution or increase of the mineral sub- 
stances conveyed to it in manure,” that superphos- 

sate of lime, potash, soda, lime, magnesia, sul- 
pburic acid, chlorine, ahd ‘soluble silica, or the 
ashes of the wheat plant, would increase the crop; 
but they did not. Lixp:e’s patent wheat manure 
was also tried in vain. But ammonia, in whatever 
form used, increased the crop. Six pounds of am- 
monia gave an extra bushel of wheat. But this 
extra increase only contains nitrogen equal to one 

d of ammonia, and it is supposed that the re- 
maining five pounds are evaporated through the 
lant, and that this loss of ammonia is necessary to 
the growth of the plant, or, at all events, there are 
at present no other known means of enabling the 
farmer to increase his wheat crop over 17 bushels 


acre. 
Limpie denies that any *loss of ammonia takes 

; but he has no evidence, aside from Mr. 
Awss’ experiments, on which he bases his denial. 
His arguinent is this: —If the plot without manure 
produces 17 bushels of wheat per acre, and one with 
102 lbs. of ammonia 34 bushels, and if the increase 
is due to ammonia, it follows that the 17 bushels 
grown on the unmanured acre must a’so have re- 
quired and removed from the soil 102 Ibs, of am- 
modnia. This we most fully admit. But Lizsie 
says: “Such a conclusion it is impossible to sup- 
rt by any fact.” This is his whole argument. 
tis “impossible” that the soil should contain, or 
that the rain and air should supply such a quantity 
ofammonia. A strange argument this, to be made 
by the very man who taught that if plants were 
supplied with a sufficient quantity of mineral ele- 
ments in an available condition, they would obtain 
all.the ammonia they required, from the atmos- 
phere ; and that, in the language of Prof. Horsrorp, 
the ammonia spread on fields in the ordinary dis- 
tribution of barn-yard products, is of no moment. 
The quantity with usual falls of rain greatly exceeds, 
in the course of a season, any conceivable supply by 
hymen instrumentality.” Now that it suits Lizsia’s 
purpose, we are told that it is impossible that the 
soil, the atmosphere, and the rain combined, could 
supply 102 lbs. of ammonia—an amount contained 
in,600,lbs, of Peruvian guano, or in 5 tons of good, 
or.10 tons of poor, barn-yard manure! Further- 
more, Lizsie, in his Chemistry in its Application 
to Agriculture and Physiology, when speaking of 
the quantity of ammonia brought to the soil in rain 
Water, says: “Ifa pound of rain-water contains 
one quarter of a grain of ammonia, then a field 

of 26,910 square feet must receive annually up- 
ward of 88 Ibs. of ammonia.” An English acre 
contains 43,560 square feet; and according to this 
estimate, which we are given to understand is a 
loy.one, 142 Ibs. of ammonia are brought to an 
English acre of soil by the rain which falls in twelve 
This estimate was made to show that 
farmers need not be at any pains to provide ammo- 
nis for their crops, ag the atmosphere would supply 
& rich abundance —and, indeed, 142 Ibs. of ammo- 
tia Would provide more nitrogen than the grain 
traw of the heaviest wheat crop contains! 


plant with sufficient ammonia for a large crop, be- 
cause it destroys ammonia during its growth, Liznia 
turns round and oracularly declares this destruction 
“impossible,” because “the soil” fof the unmanured 
wheat plot] “must have contained or received from 
the air or rain, in seven years, 6184 lbs. of pure am- 
monia,” In other words, it is impossible this de- 
struction should take place, because the soil, the air, 
and the rain combined, can not furnish in a year 
88} lbs. of ammonia per acre, while, according te 
LizBig’s own estimate, the rain-water alone furnish- 
es 142 lbs. of ammonia. It is difficult to argue with 
a writer who resorts to such pitiable sabterfuges, 
(To be concluded next month.) 


NEW YORK PREMIUM FARMS FOR 1854. 


Tue last volume of the T'ransactions of the New 
York State Agricultural Society contains an ac- 
count of the farm management of W. P. Orriey, 
Phelps, Ontario county, and of G. W. Corrin, Ame- 
nia, Dotchess county, N. Y., to whom the society 
awarded the first and second premiums on farms. 

Mr. Orrrey’s farm contains 100 acres;—soil, a 
gravelly loan and muck with a tincture’of clay; sub- 
soil about the same, with a lighter color, and porous. 
Mr. O. says: 

“T consider the best mode of improving my soil is 
a three year lay of clover, turning it under about the 
month of June for wheat, or the first of May for corn, 
with the application of barn-yard manure,” 

Is not clover apt to die out the third year? and 
would it not, therefore, be better to plow it up the 
sccond instead of the third year, as there would be 
more clover to turn under? If this is cropping the 
land too heavily with grain crops, the barley, instead 
of being followed by wheat, could be seeded down 
for a year or two with clover. Will our readers give 
‘us their experience on this point? 

Mr. O. usually plows from seven to ten inches 
deep. He has used the “subsoil plow,” as it is termed 
in the report, but which, as we learned by correspond- 
ing with Mr. Orrtey, is in reality the Michigan dou- 
ble plow—a very different implement from the true sub- 
soil plow, which only breaks up the subsoil without 
bringing it to the surface. rst crop after the 
subsoiling was unusually light, but the succeeding 
crops were productive, and the results on the whole 
satisfactory. Mr. O. has not tried true subsoiling, 
but intends to do so, and thinks that he will obtain 
in this way the benefits arising from a deep sail with- 
out diminution of crop the first year. 

' Mr. Orriey’s method of cultivating corn is as fol- 
ows: 

“Take a three year lay of clover, cover it with ma- 
nure if possible, break it up immediately before plant- 
ing with a double plow, eight inches deep, harrow 
with light harrow to avoid tearing up tarf, then drill 
three and a half feet in width of row, @ ing one 
kernel,at eight inches in row, together with ashes and 
plaster; then roll, and as. soon as up pass thro 
with one-horse cultivater, Continue, to eultivate till 
the, middle of June; hoe onee ; cut up about-the first 
of September, five rows.into one, shocks large, ‘as the 
stalks will be of a better quality; husk during fall ; 
product usually 50 bushela per acre.” 

an eae drills, ag above, or in 
hills, three and a feet each way, four kernels in 








ang 5 
xo when Mr. Lawzs contends that the atmes- 
phéte and rain-water can not supply the wheat 


the hill; horse-boeing each way? 








—_ 
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“ Barley is eown on corn stubble, plowed as early as 
possible; seed drilled in, two and a half bushels per 
uere, from the first of April to the first of May. Pro- 
duct from 26 te 60 bushels per acre,” 

The method of cultivating land for wheat is not 
given, except when it is sown after barley, when it is 
as follows:—-plow as soon as the barley is off, with 
double plow, from eight to ten inches deep, in lands 
two rods wide; harrow fine just before time to sow; 
drill in the seed, two bashels per acre; clean out fur- 
rows and water furrows. Product usually from 25 
to 35 bushels per aere. Clover and timothy seed 
ure sown with the wheat. 

Oats are drilled after corn as soon as the land can 
be got in good order, three bushels of seed per acre; 
cut when fully ripe with reaping machine, bind, and 

«tock the same as wheat. Product about 75 bushels 
_por acre. 

»P otatoes and carrots are cultivated as follows: 

“Oge potato in each hill, split; plant as early as 
possible, harvest when fully ripe. Usually plant bat 
one acre in corn-field; use no manure; hoe once; 
product; light, owing to the prevalent disease. 

‘* Carrots -—sow thick in drills eighteen inches apart; 
plow ground,manure high with rotted manure, sow 
the first of June, hoe as svon a3 up; continue to hoe 
and thin oyt tit the weeds cease to trouble. Product 
from 600,to 800;bushels per acre.” 

Mr. Orriey alse obtained the second premium for 
@xperimeuts in draining, there being none offered 
«ich were considered worthy of the first premium 
Syeecly this is not a true indication of the estimation 
ia which ugderdraining is held in the great State of 
New York! Mr. Q. laid 200 rods of stone drains in 
uing sqres, and the result was quite satisfactory. He 
sayes 

“The inereased value of the land, taking the field 
(twelve aeres) together, I estimate at $5 per acre an- 
aually, better than before its being diained. It is safe 
reckoning that draining will pay for itself with inter- 


* st of cost im two years.” 


Mr. O. also laid down 100 rods of tile underdrains, 
from two to two and a half feet deep, and four inches 
wide at bottom. The cost was, for digging, 12} 
cents per rod; tile on ground, 16 cents per rod; lay- 
jagand filling, 3 cents; total, 314 cents per rod. 


The drain laid with stone cost, for digging, 20 cents, | 


and for laying the stone and filling, 20 cents; total, 
40 cents per rod, or 84 cents more then the tile 
drains. Unnecessarily high as is the price of tiles, it 
pays better to use them than stones in moat cases. 


Tne Farm or G. W. Corriy.—The farm of Mr. 
Corrix, which obtained the second premium, con- 
tains 108 acres, two-thirds of which is a limestone 
loam, and the other third black slate. Like Mr. Orr- 
cry, Mr. C. looks to clover or “ grass” for inereasing 
the fertility of the soil He says: 

“The best mode of improving the soil is to keep it 
stoeked down to grass, taking care in pasturing not to 
allow too close feeding off, and such portions as have 
furmished the winter stock of hay, should reeeive a 
dressing of manure, as soon after the hay has been re- 
moved as convenient, Angast is the best time, A 
a“ om of grass = on the land in autumn, answers 
the dou urpose of protecting it from the searching 
wind and biting frost, Mffording s rich bed of mantre 
as well adapted to its growth as any that ean be ap- 
plied. Barn-yard manure is an invaluable seuree of 
inprovement A complete and thorough breaking 





a 
down of the soil when preparing it for crops, pecially 
for seeding to grass, weeding with a bountifulsuppiy 4 
timothy and ciover.” 

Mr. C. made some experiments with artificial mq. 
nares on grass, which are worth recording. Soil, 
tenacious limestone loam, old sod of red top, June 
grass, and white clover. The results were as follows: 


ths. hay per acre, 


Without manure of ary kind..-........... 22.52.2020. 2000 
400 tbs. of Peruvian guano, costing $10... .-.-- 22222222227” dogg 
800 ths. plaster, costing $2 60 -.--...-.------- 2-22.22) 2 apy 
490 tbs. superphosphate of lime, costing $10 ...-.... 222. 3,040 
Unleached ashes, 2634 bushels, costing $3.31............... 3,840 


The ashes are much the most profitable manure 
for grass in this instance. There can be no denbt 
that the continued exportation of hay from a farm 
tends greatly to exhaust it of potash, mere s0, per. 
haps, than any other crop except potatces; and it jg 
therefore reasonable to suppose that unleached ashes, 
containing so much potash, would have a good effect, 
But if the ashes were beneficial because they sup- 
plied potash, to what shall we attribute the increase 
obtained from the guano, which contains scarcely any 
potash? If we could place fuil confidence in the ex- 
periment, we should conclude that the ashes acted by 
accelerating the decomposition of organic matter in 
the soil, and rendering ammonia available. 

An experiment was made on potatoes with the 
following result : 


Ten hills without any manure gave_._...............-... 13 the 


“ with handfal of fresh ashes ................... 6% « 
« with handful of compost hen manure.......... 19% « 
C= "CEE ROBES OE BIRIIEP on ccctnccticconcocconens 19h, * 


The manures were applied in the hill at the time 
of planting; the ashes proving too strong, but each 
of the others increased the yield at the rate of about 
50 bushels per acre. , 

Superphosphate of lime was used on corn “ with 
out any apparent effect,” while “plaster increased 
the growth greatly.” And yet superphosphate con- 
tains a considerable quantity of “ plaster.” It should 
at any rate have increased the growth to the extent 
of the “ plaster” it contains. We fear such experi- 
ments are net very reliable. 200 tbs. of guano 
plied to oats “advanced their ripening about six 
days.” The same amount of superphosphate “had 
no apparent effect.” 

An experiment in suckering corn showed that it 
did neither good nor harm. 

After six years’ careful experimenting, Mr. O. is 
“compelled against all former notions” to believe 
that corn for seed should always be taken from the 
small end of the ear; that from the large end, how- 
ever, he finds better than that from the middle. 

Mr. ©. usually grows about two acres of corn for 
feeding green in August and September, when the 
pastures become short. 

He turns over green sward from first of June to 
tenth of July, and sows at .atervals of two weeks 
Makes hm furrows, three feet apart, and scatters 
from fifty to sixty grains to the foot eovering by 
passing the harrow once across the furrows. 

“ Four times as much cured fodder,” he says, “ can 
be produced in this way as is eo taken from 
the same amount of ground in hay.” 

pt ae corn is the most roa 
crop, and though requiring a ter amount of labor, , 
is still one which The’ producer a higher 
centage than any other.” His method of cultiy 
is as follows: 
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Usually plow sod land that bas laid 'fromeight to 
ten or even fifieen years. If the land is‘uaturally dry, 
turn the furrows flat; if -heavyi and. inclined to be 
moist, lap the furrows, Plow from four to six. inches 
deep, harrow lengthwise of the furrows, and mark 
with s drag, three feet apart each way for medium 
sized varieties of corn, and further apart one way tor 
larger. Distribute from four to six grains about in the 
hill and cover one inch deep. Plant about the 10th 
of May, eight quarts tothe acre. After trying various 
methods of preparing seed corn by soaking and rolling 
in different substances, I have abandoned: the whole, 
and plant as it‘comes from the cob. Prefer applying 
stimulants en the young plants as soon as they make 
their appearance; use plaster and ashés+~one part of 
the former to two of the latter, mixed —a@ small hand- 
ful applied to two hills, I have thrown the plow aside 
in cultivating, and use a steel tooth cultivator twice 
in a row each way; have a man follow with a hoe to 
set up the injured corn and attend to such weeds and 
grass as are in and near the hill. As soon as it attains 
to the height of about six inches, have all bills contain- 
ing more than four spears thinned to that number. 
Apply plaster and ashes in about the same quantity 
as at first, and by the time the corn is twelve to fifteen 
inches high it has received its last cultivation by horse 

wer. In case of a wet July weeds start up some, 
bat are taken out either with the hoe or by hand. 
The sod lics as it was turned io the spring, its inverted 
surface having been moved for a few inches deep only. 

“I have tried experiments in harvesting, and find 
that the most grain is obtained by cutting at the 
ground and stouting (or stooking) if it is done at the 
right time, A little observation will decide when that 
is, as the corn becomes glazed, husks turn white, and 
the leaves die along the edge:—usually from the 10th to 
20th of September. | Put twenty-five hills in a stout, and 
on huskitig make two bundles of each. Secure the 
stalks as soon as possible after hasking.” 


Mr. ©. has used the subsoil plow on a portion of 
several fields of different soils and for different. kinds 
of grain; but except in one instance, although seve- 
Tal years have since elapsed, there was “no percepti- 
ble difference in the yield or growth at any time.” 
The exceptional case was: 


“In a field on another part of the farm, less loam 
and more clay in the svil; used the subsoil plow to 
about the same depth (18 inches) on one land only; 
sowed the whole lot to oats, and conld see soon after 
they came up that on the land snbsoiled they looked 

ellow and sickly for the first two weeks, but then 
zan to improve, keeping on until they ted the 
same appearance as the rest of the lot; no one being 
able to perceive any difference up to the'time of har- 
vesting. On gathering, the differenee was so apparent 
that one could have almost told with his eyos shut as 








soon as he came to this land, Although there was |p 


about the same growth of straw as on other portions 
yet the bundles were much heayier.and heads better 

Ned. The amount produced by subsoiling must have 
been as much as eight bushels to the acre more than 
where the common plow was used only. No pereepti- 
ble difference in the grass this last summer.” 

We have no means of knowing from the re 
but we opine that Mr. ©. used the true’ subsoil ‘plow, 
and not the double plow used by Mr. Orruey. 

There are many other’ interesting 
Corrin's practice to which we might did our 
Space permit. We will conclude with ‘the following 
extract in regard to the neglected subject of irrigation: 

_ There is a never-failing stream of hand water ras- 
bing throngh the middle of my farm, a distance of one 


ta in’ Mr. | 


hardred and thirty rode, and in that distance falls six- 
ty feet. It is taken from its entrance on the farm, an4 
conveyed in an open ditch along the éloping gréunds 
that d towards ‘the natural stream, and turned 
out so as to spread over about five acres of meadow. 
These - mee ate near'the’ barn, and are fed down 
in the dnd spring until they exhibit a prospect ‘of 
no great yield of hay.’ The water is turned on gene- 
rally the first week im April, and ed from week 
to week to different places, until the fore part of June, 
when it is allowed te spread out upon a pasture lot. 

“So. enormous has the growth of become by 
the last of Jane, that we often cut the heaviest por- 
tions and secure them before the month is out.: ‘Three 
tons per acre have been cut from the watered portions, 
while that adjoining, without water or irrigation, 
would scareely yield'a ton; though the soil and grasses 
were of the same ature.” 


There are hundreds of farms where the same ~ 
tem of irrigation might be practised with equally 
gratifying results. 


Soor as 4 Manure.—Soot is used in England 
to considerable extent as a manure for wheat. It 
contains much ammonia, and Bovssincautt attrib- 
utes its high fertilizing effect to this ingredient. The 
experiments of the late Professor Anperson showed 
soot to be a valuable manure for wheat, for timothy, 
pag a Daal saan while it had no good effect 
on clover. 








Tack ano Tan Sowrsa or Wreat.—A seed 
firm in land, Harpy & Sox, of Waldon, Essex, 
who are advocates of thin seeding, give the following 
tabular statement, showing the distances reqtired for 
planting or sowing various quantities of wheat grain: 


There are from 16,000 to 20,000 grains of wheat con- 
tained in one quart, or 608,000 to 640,000 in one bush- 
el, and 6,272,640 square inches dre. one statute acre of 
land. Taking the latternumber asa rule, it necessarily 
follows that about 10 square inches are thus allowed 
for each grain, admitting all the land ‘to be sown uni- 
formly without furrows, or 14 grains on each square 
foot, or 132 on each square yard, or 4000. on each 
square rod, at one bushel of seed for an aere.,_, The fol- 
lowing simple tabuler form will, we trust, serve to 
show the different distances from ¢ach plant, af this 
ratio, from more or less quantities of which may 
or may not be thought most proper to be sown by any 
of our agricultural friends. For general sowing on a 
large scale we ourselves think proper to draw a line of 
distinction, say one bu-:hel or somewhat Jess for.an acre, 
avoiding aber crpees j ing.in_ mind, powayrr. 
the fact an ibility of growing a e amount o 

roduce ele easel qaahtty ro the Wepencibiity 
of reaping an average crop fromi a full plant of a latge 
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MANURE SHOULD BE WELL MIXED WITH THE 801. 


Tue Country Gentleman, in alluding to several 
' large ruta bagas reported in ‘that paper, says : 


In, the year 1836, when the ruta baga crop was 
| much more extensively cultivated,in Western New 
York than at present, a root was selected from a erop 
raised by W,.R. Sauyruof Macedon, Wayne county, 
which weighed Afteen pounds— and from a crop raised 
by Epwarp 8, Townsexv, of Pulmyva, in the same 
county, three were found of equal size to:this, and one 
whieh weighed eighteen pounds. It would apparently 
notgo into ajpeck measure. The soil was very deep 
and fertile, being the site of an old removed stable, the 
season was very faverable, and plenty of room was 
given for 'growth+-a thing: too often’ neglected, and 
which the ruta baga especially needs. Several square 
rods yielded at, the rate of 1200 bushels per acre—the 
piles of. these. monsters were indeed striking. The 
weighing was done in the presence of one of the edi- 
tors of this paper. * * * These show the great 
importance-of a very highly enriched, and still more of 
a well intermized soil, for the same amount of manure 
as existed on the. site of the old stable, applied in. the 
common way in the season of sowing, would certainly 
not have produced. one-third the size,.as multitudes of 
experiments haye proyed., We should be glad if our 
sciehtifie agriculturigts, in the course of their reason- 
ings and discussions‘on the relative value of yard‘ma- 
nure and gtiand, Would takd into consideration the man- 
ner of application to the soil. For it will be reasoning 
to no purpose, to go into avaiculation just how many 
} miles and rody/it will pay to draw manure, without 
knowing whether, when it reaches ita destination, it is 
to be thrown on the top of the earth, and perhaps half 
“fit. plowed under in lumps as large as a fork-full, and 
there,remaia ; or, whether it is finely pulverized and 
thoroughly intermixed’ by repeated harrowings and 
oooksional plowings. Where the latter mode of treat: 
ment is thoroughly applied, the effect ofa ton of yard- 
manure is often at ‘least quavrurtep, when compared 
with the ordinary careless manner of burying —such 
! at least ie the result ‘of ‘the experiments we have wit- 
nessed:’ And'the' superiority of old enriehed soil with 
the fertilizing ingredients completely diffased, as in the 
ruta baga crop above mentioned, amply corroborates 
the opinion, 


. ' Prot Wax, in oneof his lectures before the Royal 
» Agrieultural Society of Kagland, alluded to ‘this sub- 
\ fect! lis experiments, ‘he said, showed that the soil 
* was nov-idle spectator of what took place in it; that 
) it wasnot-@ mere<meeting: place for the roots of 
-* plants’ and the food "they were to grow upon, but 
: that “it ‘wis ‘actually’the stomach of the plant. 
_ Or he might go further, and say, that ‘nature had 
actaally’ given to the soil the function and office 
which in arimals is performed by bh. genie, juice 
and the chyle—that of preparing .and digesting the 
, food of plants. This is, perhaps somewhat fanciful, 
but thet.it is very advan us to thorenghly incor, 
‘ pon manure With the sail, no- observing farmer can 

oubt. . This can not always be safi by, “re, 
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For root’ crops, it has always been recommended 
to ferment the manure to a considerable extent before 
its application. The reason for this rule laid down 
by practical men, is probably to be found in the fact 
that thoroughly decomposed, or what the London 
gardenérs terth “spit” manure, (because it is cut with 
a spade,) cin be more easily mixed with the’ gojj, 
A practical English farmer is in the habit of apply. 
ing manure to the land intended for turnips, goon 
after harvest, in the fall, plowing it in, and giving the 
land two or three plowings and harrowings before 
the turnips are sown in the spring. He has found 
from experience that this is the best method of using 
manure on his soil, which is rather heavy. The 
writer of the article above quoted is one whose state. 
ments are always within bounds, and whose observa. 
tions are entitled to consideration, and he says, from 
the experiments he has witnessed, the effect of ma 
nure thoroughly incorporated with the soil “is often 
at least quadrupled when compared with the ordi- 
nary pl au manner of burying, 

In determining. the relative value of yard manure 
and guano, recourse should be had to careful analysis, 
If manure acts beneficially in supplying food for 
plants, then the relative value of manures, other 
things being equal, is in proportion to the relative 
amount of the organie and inorganic plant-food which 
they contain. The “manner of application to the 
soil” may be left out of the question, for it does not 
affect the actual value of the manures. If a ton of 

ard manure contains as much fertilizing matter as 
100 lbs. of Peruvian guano, we shall not be far 
wrong in considering it of equal value to the guano, 
even though from bad application it produces a less 
effect on the crops. Because, from the careless man- 
ner in which yard manure is applied on some farms, 
it is found unprofitable, are we to conclude that “no 
farmer can afford to draw manure a mile, even if it 
is given him,” while the actwal value of the manure 
is much more than sufficient to cover this expense! 
In determining. the relative value of manures, the 
only safe rule is to conclude that each is applied in 
the best manner. 


Rep Camomite To Destroy Insectrs.—The Jour- 
nal d' Horticulture de Belgium states that a powder 
made,from the flwwers of the red camomile (Pyre- 
thrum roseum) emits “au odor so strong and pene- 
trating that it kills all the insects and all the vermin 
of which until now'no certain agent of destruction 
has been found.” An Armenian merchant traveling 
in the south of Asia, observed that the inhabitants 
sprinkled themselves with a powder to prevent the 
sting of insects. He found that the powder was 
“ nothing else than that. made from the flowers of the 
red camomile.” The plant is quite hardy, and is now 
cultivated to a great extent in Southern Russia. In 
Trans-Usucassia alone 88,000 ths, of powder are an: 
nually made for consumption in the Russian Empire 
Baron; Foixersam has published a paper on the 
ghitivation of the,red. camomile. He. says :—~“ This 

wder yes you sp pa and bugs; nem 

ies, maggots, even the worms whic 
os d Rithe lsd of our domestic animals.” 
hopes, it, will be, tried on inseets injurious to hor 
: ‘ if experiments demonstrate 
16" y of the powder in this respect, each per- 
aon “ealéivate’in the corner of his garden plants 
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TRIAL OF SEEDS FROM THE PATENT OFFICE. 


Mr. Levi Bartiert, whose able article on Rape, 
in the present number of the Genesee Farmer, will 
be read with interest, has given the Country Gentle- 
man the results of his experiments with seeds. distrib- 
uted by the Patent Office. ‘Ve have space this 
month for only a few extracts in regard to the 


“Cassace AND Turnip Trinz—Of the cabbage and 
turnip tribe of plants, [ had several varieties. For the 
turoips, the first week in June carted upon a plat of 

n-sward, warm fresh;manure at the rate of thirty 
cart-loads per acve; ground well plowed, rolled and 
harrowed — drills 27 inches asunder; a eprinkling of 
De Burg’s superphosphate dropped in the drills; seed 
sown by the hand, and covered by the head of a rake. 
The plants came up well, and were not attacked by 
any kind of insects, They were gradually thinned, so 
as to stand in the drills from 18 to 24 inches, 

“The two first drills, on the north side of the plot, 
were sown with ‘Ashcroft’s Swedish turnip,’ labelled, 
‘A large variety, with a reddish top, and yellow flesh, 
hardy, and of quick growth.’ With me they have 
proved fully equal to the above description. The top 
of the bulb is reddish, not the leaves. For the table, 
they are now the best variety that I have ever grown, 
and a large portion of them are almost as perfect in 
form, as if turned in a lathe. Should they prove as 
good in future trials, they will become a great favorite 
with turnip culturists. 

“The two next drills, ‘River's Stubble Swedish 
Tarvip,’ labeled, ‘large and first-rate sort in every 
respect, especiaily for late sowing.’ This variety came 
fully up to the chalk; the bulbs were rather larger, 
bat not so handsomely formed as Ashcroft’s, and we do 
aot think them as good for the table. This turnip 
would probably succeed well on stubble ground, after 
a crop of wheat or barley had been harvested. 

“The two next rows, ‘Sutton’s Purple Topped Hy- 
brid Turnip from England, the hardiest, largest, and 
most nutritious of all hybrid turnips’ —so said the 
printed label upon the package, and I shall not contra- 
diet the statement. They prodaced enormous leaves, 
and I gave them a wide birth, about two feet each way, 
which is near enough. This, with the two next varie- 
ties are of the English, or flat kind. They were sown 
too early. The seed, according to the ideas of some of 
our ‘old fogies,’ should have been kept out of the 
ground till the full moon in July. The three kinds 
produced heavy crops, bat grew somewhat corky. 
They were fed to my oxen and young cattle. ' 

“Two rows ‘Yorkshire Paragon Turnip, a fine, new 
white globe variety, very large and solid’—so said 
the printed notice upon the package; and as far as I 
eould determine, they proved ‘true to their kind’ 

“Two rows of ‘Lincolnshire Red Globe Turnip; a 
superior variety, more solid and larger than any other 
variety.” Ifthey can grow better turnips of this va- 
riety in Lincolnshire, Eugland, than I have raised this 
season, I should like much to see samples of them. 

“One row ‘German Greens,’ .a fine plant for boiled 
greens. The leaves are thick, succulent, and like the 
Seotch Kale, very munch crimped, A plant well wor- 
thy more general cultivation, A few roots taken up 
in the fall, stored in the cellar, and sat out in the 
spring, and a dozen or two of seedlings, properly cared 
for, would keep up a suceession of greens from early 
epring till autumn, and would save the ‘women, folks’ 
the labor of scouring the fields in search of a mess of 
dandelion.” 


We saw, last fall, a very fine crop of “Greens” in 
the garden of Mr. Drvewatt, of Albany, equal to any 
Wwe ever saw in Great Britain, where they are found 





in every garden... The leaves when young and prop- 
erly cooked, are yery tender and delicious, In Eng- 
land they withstand the winter, but in this latitude 
they must be covered with soil, or taken up and 
stored away in the cellar during, winter. 


“Two rows ‘Kohl Rabi.’ ‘Thid plant seems (o bé a 
‘fasion’ between the cabbage'and turnip: The koh/ 
rises in a thick stem about eight inches: out of fhe 
ground, terminating at the top into « ‘globular fort, 
somewhat like a large Swedish turnip, the bulb of a 
milk green color. This vegetable is sweeter; more nu- 
tritious, and more solid than either the cabbage or 
white turnip ; produces a greater weight per acre than 
the lattengett is also hardier and keeps better than any 
other b wid imparts, when fed to cows, but little of 
that flavor known as ‘turnipy,’ either to butter or 
milk. The seed sown at the time of sowing the Swed- 
ish turnip, and cultivated in the same way. The bulbs 
may be kept'sound ‘and nutritious until very late ‘in 
the spring, even later than those of the Swedes or ruta 
baga turnips. The above is'prineipally copied from the 
last Patent Office Report.’ T cultivated’ about 200 
plants of the Kohl. I cut up half a dozen of them, 8d 
day of October. ‘They averayed six pounds per bulb. 
These, however, were of the largest size. 

“The next row was sown with Early York and Mi- 
lan Cabbage seed. I wiil here remark, that the plants 
removed and set on similar Jand, did altogether 'betier 
than those left and cultivated in the drill. From this 
I infer that transplanted cabbage do best,” 


There can be no doubt on this point. 


“On the 12th of June, carted.at the'rate of 30 loads 
of partially fermented manure upon sward lind adjgin- 
ing the turnip ground already described ; plowed, 
rolled, and harrowed, the sameg,@§ for. turnips, On the 
14th commenced setting cabbage plants. The two 
north rows were ‘pure Early York,’ seed from the 
Patent Office; holes for the plants were dug with a 
hoe; plants set by hand, not dibbled. 

‘First row, 12 plants, east end, Peruvian guano, 
(about. teaspoonful mixed with the soil excavated by 
the hoe,) next 12, superphosphate ; next 12; Mexican 
guano; next 12, same amount of gelatine, (an artificially 
prepared manure, manufactured from old boots, shoes, 
scraps of leather, &¢.; a sample of about 20 pourids 
was sent to me to experiment with from the manufac- 
turer, Boston.) Second row had the different kinds of 
manure reversed, that is, the gelatine was used:in the 
hills of ‘the 12 plants opposite the guano—the guano 
to the 12 plants, west end of tecond row —superphes- 
phate and Mexican guano, reversed in the second rows. 
Very much to my surprise, Iwas never able to, dis- 
cover the least differetice in the plants, from the differ- 
ent manures, from the time of planting till harvesting.” 


The 30 loads of manure probably made the land 
so rich that it did not need artificial fertilizers. 


“The two next rows, planted with ‘Milan, health- 
ful or salutary cabbage, selected by the agent,of the 
office in France.’ This cabbage very closely resembles 
the choicest variety of Sayoy, growing much, larger, 
with more compact heads than any Savoy I haye ever 
raised, For. the table I put them down.No. 1. A 
heavy, warm rain the 2d day of October, caused many 
of the York, and some of the Milan, to ‘dust ‘their 
boilera’ Next day I cut a large wheelbarrow load‘of 
the Yorks; they averaged/six pounds eachrows 2 
feet apart, plants 18 inches ‘in the rows Great num- 
‘bets of the Milans weighed from 12 to 14 pounds each. 
The manure used on the balance of the ground was 
about. an equal mixture.of the four kinds above 
named, ' 
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“The two néxt rows, ‘Mammoth Broccoli.’ They 
produced a large amount of foliage, but none flowered.” 


Mr, Barrierr well remarks: 


“The turnip crop has been said to be the sheet an- 
ehor of British Agriculture; but the climate and tem- 
perature of old bagland and New England are quite 
dissimilar. With such seasons as the past summer and 
autumn, the turn:p can be most profitably grown here; 
but with such seasons as 1858 and 1854, it is a preca- 
rious crop. _ Those two seasons, the fly took the plant 
in the seed leaf; then the drouth, lice on the leaves, 
fingers and toes and rot, nearly used up the crop of 
cabbages and turnips on half an acre. The past season, 
neither fly, louse, drouth, rot, or scarcely fingers and 
toes, have injured any of the several varieties of cab- 
bage and turnips I have cultivated. 

“But notwithstanding the risk of an occasional fuail- 
ure of the turnip crop, I think it wou!d be for the in- 
terest of most farmers to grow them in connection with 
other green forage, both for autumnal and winter feed- 
ing. Some gort of succulent food, in connection with 
the dry winter fuliage, usually fed to our cattle, is in- 
dispensable to their perfect health and thrift.” 





THE ‘TURNIP CROP OF ENGLAND. 


Tue Mark Lane Express has an article on “ The 
Failure of the Turzip Crop and its Consequences,” 
from which it appears that owing to the fly, drouth, 
mildew, finger,and toes, grubs in the crown and at 
the roots, “the injury is general, and the crop on the 
whole worse than we have witnessed for many years 
past.” The Express thinks the failure is owing in 
some degree to the too frequent cultivation of tur- 
nips on the same land,—one-fourth of the arable 
land being in turnips every year. 1t says: 


“The continuous propagation of any description of 
plant upon the same laud for a series of years teuds to 
a depreciation of its productive qualities, and such 
depreciation is pretty certain tu be carried out to the 
plants also, as we yearly proceed.” 


This is a conclusion which the facts presented do 
not warrant. 1t does not follow that because a soil 
cultivated tor a series of years without proper ma- 
nuring decreases in fertility, that therefore the plants 
= on this soil will deteriorate and become more 

able to disease. It may be so, but we aré opposed 
to laying down as a “fixed fact ” that which is merely 
probable or potentia!. ‘The following sentence, how- 
ever, embodies an important truth: 


“Upon a proper rotation of crops the main success 
ef all cultivation depends ; the cereals alternating with 
the legumes, root erops, and grasses, constitute the 
true application of the science of agriculture.” 





To make Harp Water Sorr.—Water is frequent- 
ty hard from holding in solution a quantity of car- 
bonate of lime, It may be rendered soft by the ad- 
dition of a little quick lime. The rationale of the 
process is this:—Carbonate of lime is insoluble in 
pure water, but soluble in water containing carbonic 
acid; Any. water, therefore, that contains carbonate 
of lime in solution contains free carbonic acid. When 
quick. lime is added, this free carbonic acid unites 
with it, forming the insoluble carbonate of lime ; 
which, together with the carbonate of lime originally 
in the water, falls to the bottom of the vessel, and 
the supernatant water is soft. 








Perovian and Mexican Guano ror Wuarar.— 
There are persons claiming to be “scientific” who 
assert that the guano obtained from the rainy coast 
of Mexico is superior to that from the rainless jg. 
land of the Pacitic, because ‘the former frequently 
contains the greatest proportion of phosphates. We 
have frequently expressed the belief that this Mex. 
can guano— having lost by leaching and fermentatiog 
all or nearly all its ammonia—would be of far Jesg 
value for wheat, corn, etc., than the highly ammoyi- 
ated Peruvian guano. The Rev. Wm. Curr, of 
Stonington, Conn., writes the American Agriculty. 
rist thut he has nsed on wheat Mexican guano, which 
was analysed by Dr. Cuitroy, and advertised as “ fully 
equal to the best Peruvian guano,” side by side with 
Peruvian guano, the same quantity (464 ths) per 
acre being used in each case. The soil was “a gray. 
elly loam, not in very good heart.” We give the m 
sult in Mr. Ciurr’s own words: 

“The seed came up well and the whole piece looked 
promising. As it was the first piece of wheat grown 
in the neighborhood for twenty years, it had the fuil 
benefit of close observation, aod the whole category 
of wheat evils was prophesied upon it, from the blast 
to the weevil. 

“The portion of the field dressed with Peruvian 
guano soon showed its superiority. The line where 
the dressing began was distinctly marked by a deeper 
green and a larger growth; and this difference was 
maintained up to the ripening of the grain. This part 
vf the field was so heavy that some of it lodged 
There was a larger growth of straw, longer heads 
plumper kernels, and more of them. We had to reap 
the whole of this part of the field, while the most of 
the other was easily cradled. The Mexican guano was 
so manifestly “no where,” that we did not think it 
worth while to accurately measure the yield of straw 
and grain upon each part,” 





Sursominc versus Drovr.— The Secretary of 
the Queens County (N. Y.) Agricultural Society, 
Mr. Jonn Hazorp, in his report in the Transactions 
of our State society, mentions the following fact in 
regard to subsoiling: 


“During the month of August we were invited by 
one of our members to go over his growing corn and 
take note of Ais method. The land had been sebsoiled, 
and although the drouth was severe, the leaves were 
a fine dark green and the silk luxuriant, seeming 
scarcely to suffer from the great heat. In the adjein- 
ing lot, only separated by a post and rail fence, the 
stalk was drying up and the ears small and poorly 
filled. A spade was procured, a hole dug; about eight 
inches deep we came to a hard-pan, and with consid- 
erable labor broke through it. Below, the earth was 
as dry as ashes. The subsoiled lot of our friend was 
then tried; the gpade went down into a mellow soil, 
and at two spades’ depth it was moist and mellow. 
No wonder his corn looked flourishing.” 


Will Mr. Hanotp inform us whether the true sub- 
soil plow, was used, or the Michigan double plow? 





Wrivrer.—There is no less truth than poetry in 
the following lines from T'omson’s Seasons : 


“ All nature feels the renovating force 
Of Winter, only to the thoughtless eye 
In ruin seen. The frost-concocted glebe 
Draws in abundant vegetable soul, 
And gathers vigor for the coming year.” a. 


i 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM CANADA WEST. 


Hamm.ton, Dec. 1855. 

American buyers are rapidly exchanging Yankee 
carrency ‘or Canadian wheat; and it would seem 
that Canada must soon become drained of wheat, or 
the States of money, so rapidly is the trade going on 
at every li'tle village or railroad station where wheat 
can be shipped. ‘The Canadian farmer pockets his 
well filled purse, and will tell you, with a self satisfied 
smile, of the years gone by, when he was compelled 
to sell his crop of wheat at from three to four « York 
shillings” a bashel, after hauling it ten or fifteen 
miles) Now he can get sixteen shillings, and find a 
market within a mile or two of his home. It is not 
surprising that Cavadian farmers are endeavoring td 
increase their wheat crop. Land is cleared in a 
hurry, or partially cleared; and wherever there is 
soil enough to cover a grain of wheat, there it is 
gown. Other crops for the time are neglected, and 
the Canadian farmer is determined to make hay 
while the sun shines. 

The soil here is finely adapted to wheat-culture, 
and the average is large. Every farmer with whom 
I have couversed, has given his average at more than 
thirty bushels, Ws. Herser, of Blenheim township, 
raised S00 bushels on 22 acres; Ww. Tennant, of 
the same town, raised 861 bushels on 21 acres, being 
Al bushels to the acre; ALex. Many, 333 bushels on 
11 acres, new land, just broken up; Joun G. Bas 
reno, 95 bushels on 2} acres Wu & L. H. Daniet, 
and others, iu the 4th concession, Blenheim, showed 
me some of the finest specimens of wheat I have ever 
seen. Oar Canddian friends must be careful not to 
kill the goose that lays such, golden eggs. The 
favorite “rotation” here (Consat West) seems to be 
wheat, thea summer fallow, and wheat again, 1 
occasionally see a field of clover, though but very 
seldom. It is a question of some importance whether 
this almost entire devotion of tillabie Jand to wheat- 
culture will not texd to invite the attacks of destruc- 
tive insects, and facilitate their increase and conse- 
quent desteuctiveness. 1 hear some complaints of the 
Hessian fly, and also of the wheat midge, which has 
proved so destructive to the wheat crop of the Gene- 
see Valley the past two years. 

The people of Caneda West are well pleased with 
the “reciprocity treaty.” as well they might be. It 
not only raises the price of wheat, but of all other 
produce, to within a fraction of the price given in 
the States. Stop at any hotel in this part of the 
country, and even in distant country villages, and 
you will find Yankee purchasers of wheat, pigs, 
poultry, and of almost every article that,the farm 
produces. It is amusing, if not edifying, to take a 
seat in the bar-room of an evening, and hear the dis- 
cussions carried on between these American buyers 
and the neighboring farmers and loungers that “hap- 
pen in.” The Americans seem to think themselves 
republican missionaries, whose duty it is to advocate 
and defend republican principles; while the Canadi- 
ans are equally intent on sustaining the policy of the 
“allies,” the justice of the war with Russia, the beauty 
and fertility of the country, and especially the supe- 
Fiority of Canadian wheat and women. 

There is a great scarcity of fruit in all the country 
where I have traveled. Indeed, a good apple is not 
te be found ia one farm-house in a score, and at. the 
public houses you are fed on apple-sauce and pies 





made of dried apples. Tbis.is,bad enough at any 
time, but at this season it-iséarbarous. Apples are 
selling et Hamiltou, and :aost éther towns of Canada 
West, at $1 per bashel. 1t would pay to send apples 
here from Rochester. , 

I was pleased to see so many stump machines in 
active operation. On the pine lands, this seems to 
be the only way to get rid of the stamps. An ol4 
gentleman whom } found pulling stumps, informed 
me that he had waited twenty-tive years for his 
stamps to rot, and now he had become tired of wait- 
ing, and was determined to have them out. My 
curiosity was excited by a person I saw boring the 
pine stamps with an auger. On inquiring the object, 
I found he was boring a hole in each stump, an inch 
in diameter and three or four deep, and then putting 
in the hole about a table-spoonful of saltpetre. 
This, he had. been informed, after remainiug about 
six months, would cause the stamp to burn freely, so 
that when once set on fire it would be entirely con- 
sumed, root and branch. 

Nothing has pleased me so much, in my travels, as 
the Canadian barns. The farmer may live in a poor 
log house, apparently destitute of comfort and con- 
venience, but behind it you will see an excellent 
frame barn, well made, and large enough to hold a 
couple of the barns common on our side of the Nieg- 
ara river. ‘The lady of the house will'teil you that 
they are to build a new house next'summer. ‘Indeed, 
it would seem that about two-thirds of the Canadian 
farmers are about to build new houses next , and 
the ‘other third have just finished building. Mechan- 
ics are scarce and wages high, and I have seen seores 
of farmers who would have built houses the present 
season if they could have procured ‘workmen. Can- 
ada has never known such a season of prosperity, 
and I have seen but one man in the Province who 
dared to speak of hard times or the seurcity of 
money—those standing topics of grumblers. 

I was surprised to find so many American settlers 
here. I should judge that y one-fifth the resi- 
dents here are Americans, and full another fifth 
Scotch. The Scotch seem to be the: best of farm- 
ers; and the native Canadians are ‘a kind-hearted, 
free-souled set of men. 

Less pork is used here than in the farming distriets 
of the States, and few of the hogs I have’ seen killed 
here weigh over two hundred pounds. All seem to 
show a preferance for small pork. On almost every 
farm is seen a fine flock of long-wooled sheep—regu- 
lar mutton sheep. Oabada farmers will not touch 
Merinos. 

I may resume this rambling letter next _— 


— 





Care or Hens 1n Winrer.——Farmers a8 8 ral 
rule neglect their hens in winter. They are left to 
pick ap what they can find about the barn-yard; if 
they get sufficient food, well; if not, no matter, This 
is cruel, and decidedly unprofitable. If it will not 
pay to keep them in good condition, it will not pay 
to keep them at all. They should have a warm and 
clean place to roost in, and the farmer should see 
that they never suffer from lack of food A little 
light grain or buckwheat, with a few boiled potatoes, 
tarnips, mangel wurzel, or other succulent will 
generally be paid for by the eggs leid daring winter 
and:in the spring fourfold. , Hens starved, during 
winter Will not furnish many eggs the coming spring, 
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NOTES BY & W. 


I am indebted tomy friend. Samugt OLark, ex- 
Member of Congress from Kalamazoe, Michigan, for 
the Patent Office Report for 1854. In my opinion 
the best contribution in the report is from Professor 
Cuar.es ‘I. Jackson, of Boston, Mass,; not because 
his views of vegetable chemistry are all entirely new 
aud original, but only that: they are graphically ex- 
plained and their verity is endorsed by the practical 
experience of every educated observing farmer; which 
is higher praise than can be awarded to that ‘portion 
of the learned who advocate original but impossible 
theories long after they are exploded by the lessons 
of practical experiment. 

After noticing the fact that soils generally are 
abundantly supplied with the mineral ingredients for 
crops, except the alkalies and phosphoric acid, he 
Says these are generally found in ashes, guano, and 
superphosphate of lime; all of which are now known 
to farmers as the most valuable of saline manures: 
But with still better reason he says:—“ A certain 
amount of vegetable matter or humus is necessary to 
the formation of a good and enduring soil; and though 
saline manures will often by themselves produce a 
good crop on a poor and ‘apparently exhausted soil, 
they do, ‘nevertheless, sometimes fail, owing to the 
want of a sufficiency of humus to retain the moisture 
requisite to healthy vegetation, as also for the pro- 
duction by slow oxidation ‘of carbonic acid gas re- 
quired for the foliage.” To which may be superadded 
the fact that the same vegetable humus also contri- 
vutes to the above recited indispensable saline ingre- 
dients of plants after its mechanical office has ended 
with its decay. Methinks hereby hangs the secret of 
the persistent. fertility of the great alluvial West, 
where vegetable matter in every form of decompo- 
éition is always present i the soil. Even on those 
old fields which have been planted to maize for thirty 

me without manuring, the large amount of vegeta- 
le matter fed in the field annually, or left on it to be 
plowed in for another crop, more than compensated 
tor the icereal ears removed from the soil. 

Let any man. try the following experiment:—Take 
two plots of moderately fertile, well-drained soil, two 
rods each} treat one with guano, or its equivalent in 
hen dung; the other with long stable manure, con- 
Na even less nitrogen; spade in the manure even- 
ly deeply to both plots, and plant them:early 
with Indian corn, The guanoed plot may do best 
the first few weeks, but even if the season is none too 
dry, the other plot will in the end give a much larger 
increase of both ears and stalk; and if the same 
plotw are planted with corn without manure the next 
seagon, the plot treated with tong manure will distance 
the other. still more, both from the beginning to the 
end of the race. 

As Dr. Jackson well says, “vegetable manures al- 
ways form acids, or electro-negative substances. An- 
imal matters, by their decay, produce alkaline, or 
electro-positive matters, chiefly ammonia and basic 
salts; hence it is obvious that when vegetable and 
animal matters are mixed together, we shall have a 
combination between the acids and alkalies resniting 
in the formation of neutral salts; and since the vege- 
table acids have an active affinity for ammonia, with 
which they readily combine, they prevent the escape 
of this valuable gaseous manure, and preserve it in 


| 
plants”; Hence the importance, in order to make 
the most economical as wel) as effective use of ammo. 
niacal manures, like Peruvian guano, tafeu, ete., that 
they should be composted with dry swamp muek, 
rotten wood, etc., before they are applied to the soi, 
Dr. Jackson says ‘that plaster when mixed with 
swamp muck or decayed peat wil aid in fixing am. 
monia, while plaster alone is insufficient; as a subst} 
tute when muck cannot be had, be advocates the 
growing of green crops, clover, spurry, field peas, or 
| buckwheat to supply the soil when plowed in with 
| that vegetable mold so necessary to enable the sof 
| to retain moisture and prevent the escape of the am 
| monia applied to it. But methinks such a greeq 
crop, rich as it is m nitrogen, a3 well as in all the 
other elements of plants, would almost suitice of it 
self as an amendment to the soil, without the aid of 
Peruvian guano. 

Bat there is another office which vegetable ma 
nures perform in the soil not less important than those 
already enumerated, to wit: the power of their acids 
to decompose the minerals of the soil into available 
plant food. Dr. Jackson says :-—“Acid matters of 
all kinds tend to decompose the minerals of the 
soil, and that decomposition results in bringing out 
in. an available form for vegetable nutrition the 
alkaline matters of calcareous rocks and their de 
bris, which constitute the mineral bases of all soils, 
Rocks, before ferruginous and brown, come ont of 
the peat bog perfectly white; and granite has its fel- 
spar and mica decomposed and their alkalies extract- 
ed, while only pulverulent mica remains. <A rock 
containing limestone is found deprived of it, and cay- 
ities are left where the calcareous matter formerly 
existed. In a similar manner al! recent vegetable 
mold acts on the comminuted minerals of the soil, 
disengaging from them their alkatine ingredients’ 
Hence the alkaline wealth of calcareous elay loam 
and limestone soils in Western New York. 5. Wi— 
Waterloo, N. Y. 








Farvers’ Winter Meetincs.—The Boston Culti- 
vator well says: 


“ Associations for the diseussion of agricultural sub- 
jects are among the most useful means of improvement. 
It matters little what these associations are called, if 
they only bring farmers together and induee them to 
interchange ideas. The farmers of a neighborhood, a 
school district, or a town, may haye their stated meet- 
ings for this purpose. A simple organization only is 
necessary, for conducting business in an orderly man- 
ner, and preserving such a record that the light elici- 
ted may not-be iost. A president, secretary, and 
board of managers, would comprise the officers. The 
topics brought before the association, might be intro- 
duced by lectures, or by special dissertations, from 
such persons as are deemed capable of doing justice to 
them. Each member can then express his own views; 
and when the discussion is concluded, it will be proper 


a resolution embodying the facts which have been 
reached. 

“Meetings of this kind stimulate to reading and 
thought, and their records, through the medium of the 
press, awaken attention and diffuse intelligence through 


regarded with interest by coming generations, as show- 
ing the state of agricultural knowledge at the present 





its. mpst. available condition for the nutrition of 


time.” 


to take the sense of the association by the passage of 


the community. The ideas thus brought out will be 
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THE RAPE PLANT. 


AgreeaB_y to your request, I herewith farnish 
you with the results of my experience in the culture 
of the rape plant for the two past seasons, In the 
spring of 1854 I received from the Patent Office a 
package of rape seed. It was sown about the 15th 
of June, at the time of sowing Swedish turnips. 
The land the previous year (1853) had been well 
mauured and planted with field carrots aud parsnips. 
The manure used for the rape and turnips was guano, 
at the rate of 300 tbs. per acre, Both kinds of 
plants came up well and grew finely, but the rape 
took the lead altogether. As I hoed them I thinned 
the plants to the distance of eight or ten inches. 
Sometime in August I found the plants stood too 
thick in the drills, and commenced cutting every 
other plant and feeding them to my cows; but in the 
course of two weeks they had become so infested 
with lice that I abandoned them to their fate. The 
extreme drouth of that season and the lice killed 
nearly every plant before the frosts came. My 
Swedes and cabbage were but little better. 

This year, the first week in June, I carted upona 
plot of grass land warm, fresh manure, at the rate 
of thirty cart-loads per acre, which was evenly spread 
and turned under by the plow from six to eight inches 
deep; the inverted sod was pressed down with a 
heavy roller, then well harrowed lengthwise the fur- 
rows; with a kind of horse rake drills were marked 
out at the distance of twenvy-seven inches; a sprink- 
ling of De Bere's superphosphate was deposited in 
the drills; seed sown by hand.and covered by the use 
of acommon hay rake. ‘The plants came up in a 
few days and were not injured by the “fly” or “any 
other creature ” through the season. 

In July 1 commenced thinning the plants (feeding 
them to my cows morning and evening) till they av- 
eraged about two feet each way. ‘This brought it 
up’ to: sixty-five days from the time the land was 
plowed. At this time I cut at the surface of the 
— every other plant on an average plot: The 
ightest plants weighed three pounds four ounces ; 
the heaviest, nine and a quarter: pounds; the wliole 
number averaged a little over five and a half pounds 
pet plant. There were fifty-six plants per square rod}; 

ut to be sure of not over-stating, I will call it fifty 
plants per square rod, which gives just twenty-two 
tons per acre of the choicest kind of green food for 
cows, etc., in less than sixty-five daye from the time 
the seed was sown. I then commenced cutting the 
plants, twice daily, for my cows till they were used 
up (by which time I had a full supply of Early York 
Cabbage to succeed as green food for my cows). Nu- 
merous sprouts sprang from the stumps, which pro- 
duced several tons per acre of sécond ‘crop. In cut- 
ting my rape plants, they were taken off at the sur- 
face of the ground. ‘This was wrong. The stumps 
should have been left some four inches long, and then 
they would have produced a much larger second 
crop. The past season with us has been very wet 


and cool, perhaps much resembling the climate of | &" 


Englaud, which is much more favorable to the cab- 
bage and turnip tribe of plants than our usually dry 
and hot summers. 

In England and other portions of Europe, the rape 
plant is extensively cultivated both for green forage 
and for its seed, from which large quantities of oil 


are extracted for illuminating purposes. The rape 


——s 
cake (the refuse after the oil has been expressed) is 
@-coucentrated and a valuable manure, especially for 
the eens 3 plant. 

me two years since, a quantity of rape seed was 

imported by the light-house board, with 3 view of 

testing the practicability of cultivating the plant in 

this country for the 44 0 of manufacturing oil.* 
i this seed are annual] 


Large on orted 
into the United States at an expense of $3 or $4 
per bushel, for feeding to cage birds. 

When the plant is cultivated for its seed, it is sown 
in August, and blossoms end perfects its seed the 
following summer. whether the plants 
would survive the winters here at the north; but in 
the latitades where the cabbage and turnip.will with- 
stand the winter, the seed might be profitably grown. 

From the results of my experiment in growing the 

lant the past season, I think most farmers 
would find it for their interest to cultivate it for the 
succulent food which its thick, fleshy stems and leaves 
supply to cows when other fodder is scarce. 
Per the better way would be to sow a patch as 
early in May as the season will admit, and one or two 
oe sowings, in J -_ and vt. m 

past summer, from tenth of. till the 
10th of September, my evodtien four- 
teen to eighteen persons, eight of them boarders 
from Boston. I kept but two cows—milk and 
cream were used with the greatest freedom —yet, du- 
ring the two months we ic from ‘four to six 
pounds of butter per week, The cows ran in an old 
wire-grass pasture that has been grazed over eighty 
years; but a wheelbarrow load of the plant, 
night and morning during the time, tells the secret 
of the story. Lzvi Baariert—Warner, NV. H. 


hestis 





Scarcrry of Farw Lasorers iv Evotanp——The 
London Farmers’ Magazine, in alluditig to the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining hands, says that “ instead of two 
men looking after one master, two masters ‘aré look- 
ing after one man.” The war has sométhing to do 
with this, the improved condition of Ireland some- 
thing, but emigration has been the means of 
improving the condition of the farm laborers. of 
England. ‘The article alluded tosays: 


‘Those distriets which depended on a, periodical in 
flux of Irish laborers for their harvest, receive them 
no more. They have solyed the problem of a self-sup- 
porting emigration. The Highlanders who performed 
in the same way the periodical labor of the Scottish 
lowlands are emigrating to Canada, where they can 
obtain land of their own, The English rural popula; 
tion are shaking off their dread of foreign parts. They 
are acquiring a better knowledge ‘of them, and of tho 
prospects they afford to the laboring man of becoming 
a land owner and employer of labor himself.” ' 





Or rae Prows at rat Parts Exnrmrron Hor- 
ace Grercy says: “The chief anxiety of the contriv- 
ers would seem to be that eachshould be thoroughly 
arded, at whatever cost, nst_ running too deep 
into the ground,’ though to that excess they manifest 
not the Sic test inclination.” We will venture to say 
that Mr. G. found little in European experience t4 
sustain his ultra notions in re to deep plowing. 





® This seed wes distributed and sent to various sections of e 





country th the agency of the Putent Office, each a 
companied a , giving directions for ita oultivation, atc. 
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BLACK-FACED RAM AND EWE. 


THE SHEEP OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
CHAPTER I. 





THE BLACK-FACED SOOTOH OR HEATH BREED. 


Tne origin of this breed of sheep is somewhat 
ancertain. It is found in the more northerly divi- 
sion of the chain of mountains which extend from 
the high lands of Derbyshire on the south to the 
confines of Scotland on the north. The elevation 
of this tract is from 1200 to 8000 feet... Prof. Low, 
in his work on the Domestic Animals of the British 
Islands, says : 

“This breed posesses characteristics which distin- 
uish it from every other breed in the British Isles. 
t is of the smaller races of sheep, with respect to the 

weight at which it arrives; but it is larger and more 
robust. than the Zetland, the. Welch, and the ancient 
soft-wooled sheep, which it displaced. It somewhat 
resembles the Wallachian; and as the latter has an 
affinity with the Persian, it,;may be conjectured that it 
is derived from the east. But it is more natural to 
assume that its peculiar characteristics have been com- 
munieated to it by the effects of food and climate, in 
the rough, heathy districts from which it is derived.” 


The characteristics of this picturesque breed 
readily distinguish it from the other breeds. Both 
the male and female have horns; very large, and 
spirally twisted with two-or more curves in the 
male, but sometimes disappearing in the female. 
The limbs are lengthy and muscular, and the gen- 
eral form is: robust; but the shoulders are not so 
low as in the Welch breeds, nor are the posterior 
limbs so long. The face is black, rather thick at 
the muzzle;, the eye bright and wild; the body 
somewhat short and square, They are very active, 
of a hardy constitution, and well adapted to endure 
the privations and severe climate of the hilly dis- 
tricts in which they are kept. They have also the 
important property of finding a subsistance upon 
the heather in which the Highlands generally 


abound, and which affords them food even when 
the surface of the ground is covered with snow, 
Though a pure mountain breed, their habits are not 
so restless, and they are more docile than might be 
expected, and thrive well in the lowland inelosures 
where they are kept. The ordinary weiglit of the 
wethers, when killed at the age of four years, is 
fifteen pounds the quarter; but some are made to 
exceed this weight, when properly treated and 
sufficiently fed from an early age. The mutton is 
not so delicate as that of the Welch sheep or the 
South Downs, but it is more juicy, has more of the 
venison flavor, and is preferred to every other 
those who are used to it. The mothers are 

and hardy narses, and are able to bring up their 
young, when they themselves have been exposed 
to severe privations. The Furmer’s Magazine says; 


“In snowy weather, this wild and hardy breed will 
dig up the snowy surface to reach the herbs beneath, 
and support life under circumstances in which the 
more delicate races would perish.” 


They do not, like the Welch sheep, prefer the 
summits of the mountains, but feed wherever pas 
turage can be obtained, and are not so nice in the 
choice of herbage as the South Downs, Merinos, 
and other races derived from countries yielding the 
finer grasses, 

Latterly, considerable aitention has been paid to 
this breed. Not only are the points and weight of 
the animal improved, but the fleece, which pos- 
sessed certain defects, has been improved also, 
The wool, which is loose and shaggy, is lessened in 
value by the ‘*kemps” or hairs mixed up in it, 
“ These,” says Prof. Witson, “ of course reduce the 
quality of the fleece, which can be used only for 
the coarsest goods. Good feeding, and a judicious 
selection in breeding from animals the most free 
from this defect, have already effected a marked 
improvement in this respect.” The fleece, when 





washed, averages about three pounds. 
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———— 
Many crosses are met with between this.oreed 


others, both long and short-wooled. . “That 
= the lneamastal Leicester,” says Prof. Witson, 
“and with the short-wooled South Down, appear 
to be the most successful.” 

The ram atid ewe which form the subject of the 
accompanying engraving, obtained the first prizes, 
in their respective classes, at the Fair of the High- 
‘snd and Agricultural Society of Scotland. 


FEEDING SHEEP IN WINTER. 


Late ia the fall of 1854, Jonn Jounston, Esq., of 
Fayette, Seneca county, N. Y., purchased 331 Span- 
ish Merino sheep for $600. During the winter they 
were kept in a dry, warm, comfortable yard, and fed 
all the wheat and oat straw they would eat, and half 
a pound of oileake, and three-fifths of a pound of 
corn per sheep per day. He sold them in the spring 
at $6 per head. The cost of oilcake and corn was 
$1.63 per sheep. This is great profit. 

Mr. Jonxston prefers carefully selected Spanish 
Merino sheep to any other for feeding in this way. 

Mr. J. W. Corzorye, of Springfield, Vermont, 
states in the Country Gentlemen that he had 123 
four year old wethers, a cross between the full blood 
Spanish Merino and Saxony, for which he was offered 
jn November $2 per head, and his “neighbors con- 
sidered it a very generous offer—it was all they 
would have brought at that time.” He concluded to 
fatten them, and we give the resalt in his own words: 

“T commenced feeding them with corn (unground) 
on che 24th of November, and followed it without 
ehange (except in quantity) until the 29th of March, 
when they went to Cambridge market, with the fol- 
lowing results: 

Sale of 123 head at $6.50 per head.....................-- 
Value of sheep in November............-.. 
20 tons English hay of good quality...:.. .. 


200 bushels corn at 80c. (the market price 
Cost of getting them to market by railroad 












“ My sheep and cattle yards haye open sheus wr. a 
southern or eastern exposure. Cattle are stabled 
nights, and mostly stormy days; sheep go out and in 
at their pleasure; pure aqueduct water in each yard, 
with a box of St. Ubes’ salt constantly supplied, whiél 
I consider quite as essential in winter as in summer ; 

ards and sheds kept dry by straw and other coarse 
itter. A large stable connected with my sheep yar.| 
enables me to shut them off when putting hay inte 
their racks, or grain into their troughe. so that they al 
go ™ their feed together and share as equally as pos- 
sible.” 

We shall be pleased to hear the experience of any 
of our readers who are in the habit of fattening 
sheep during winter—especially as to the rate of in.- 
crease, and as to whether the Merinoes fatten as ray 
idly for the food consumed as the coarse-wooled 
breeds. 





INFLUENCE OF THE MALE IN BREEDING. 


Tue last Journal of the Royal Agricvltural So 
ciety of England contains a valuable article on the 
hereditary diseases of sheep and pigs, by Finer 
Dunn, of the Edinburgh Veterinary College. Mr. D 
alludes to what he terms an “ingenious hypothesis * 
which has been “lately propounded” by Mr, Ortox 
of Sunderland, but which, if we mistake not, we have 
before met with, though where, we cannot at the mo- 
~ rg recollect. Mr. Ozron’s main proposition is 
this: 

“The male animal influences especially the external, 
and the female the internal organization of the_ off- 
spring. The outward form, general appearance, an: 
organs of locomotion are chiefly determined by the 
mule; the vital organs, size, general vigor and endu- 
rance, by the female.” 

Mr. Harvey, in commenting on Mr. Orton’s paper, 
makes, among others, the following remarks: 


“The mule is the produce of a male ass and the 


23 | mare; the hinny, (or as it is called the muto), that of 


——— | the horse and the she-ass. Both hybrids are the prc- 





The secret of this great profit in fattening sheep, 
is not merely in the increased weight of the sheep— 
not in real increase ‘of mutton—but in the much 
higher price which good mutton commands in the 
apring than in the fall. Two dollars a head for these 
sheep in the fall would probably not have been, after 
deducting the value of the pelt, more than three cents 
per pound for the mutton; whereas, it is quite prob- 
able the mutton of these same sheep in the spring 
sold as high as nine or ten cents per pound. 

We make these remarks to caution our readers 
against supposing that the above figures necessarily 
indicate great rapidity in fattening. 

Mr. Co.Burye says: 

“T commenced this flock of wethers with twenty 
quarts of corn per day, and from time to time in- 
ereased gradually as they would bear it without pro- 
ducing the seours, until they would take seventy 
quarts per day, with as much good hay as they would 
eat without waste. It will not pay the cost and trou- 
ble to grind any kind of grain for sheep, though it al- 
ways should be done’ for cattle or hi gs, No whole 
grain passes the stomach of a sheep undigested.” 

Our experience in regard to feeding whole grain 
to sheep is in accordance with the above. The fol- 
lowing remarks are also well worthy of attention: 





duce of the same set of animals. They differ widely, 
however, in their respective characters—the mule in 
all that relates to its external characters, having the 
distinctive features of the ass—the hinny, in the same 
respects, having all the distinetive features of the 
horse; while, in al) that relates to the internal orgaus 
and vital qualities, the mule partakes of the characters 
of the horse, and the hinny of those of the ass, 

“Mr Orron, speaking of this, says: —*‘The mule, 
the produce of the male ass and mare, is essentially a 
modified ass; the ears are those of an ass, somewhat 
shortened; the mane is that of the ass, erect; the tail 
is that of an ass; the skin and color are those of an 
ass, somewhat modified ; the legs are slender, and the 
hoofs high, narrow, and contracted, hke thoze of an 
ass; in fact, in al) these respects it is an ays somewhat 
modified. The body and barrel of the mule are round 
and full, in which it differs from the ass and resembles 
the mare, The hinny, (or mato), on the other haud, 
the produce of the stallion and she-ass, is essentially a 
modified horse ; the ears are those of a horse somewhat 
lengthened; the mane flowing; the tail is bushy, like 
that of the horse; the skin is fine, like that of the 
horse; and the color varies also like the horse; the 
legs are stronger, and the boofs broad and expanded, 
like those of the horse. In fact, in all these respects, 
it is a horse somewhat modified. The body and ber- 
rel, however, of the hinny are fiat and narrow in 
which it differs from the horse, and resembles its m » 
er, the ass.’” 
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We may mention that Varro, an ancient Roman| “The cost of raising a steer three years old is $24, 
writer alludes to the above fact as follows: —“ A | or $8 a year.” 
hinous [the produce of a horse and an ass} is less! Now York.—Lorenzo Rovsz, of Paris Hill, Ong. 
thap an ass in the body, commonly of @ brighter | da county, says: 
color; his ears, mane, and tail like those of a horse. “The cost of raising a steer till three years olf 
The mule [the produce of an ass and a mare] is lar-| would usually be about $25 to $30, but they are gep. 
ger than the ass, but has more of the characteristics | eraliy obtained by picking them u singly about the 
of that animal in its parts than the hinnus.” country, or by purchasing from owe which come 

Kqually conclusive, although perhaps less striking | annually from the west, usually from Ohio. Some of 
instances, may be drawn from other sources. Thus /| our farmers find a profit in stalk feeding their cattle 
it has been observed that when the Ancona or other | in the winter, thereby not only.making a home map. 
sheep are allowed to breed with common ewes, the ket for their root and grain crops, but greatly increas 
cross is not a medium between the two breeds, but | ing their supply of manure. Success in either egg 








that the offspring retains in a great measure the short | 
und twisted legs of the sire. 

Buffon made a cross between the male goat and | 
ewe; the resulting hybrid in all the instances, which 
were many, were strongly characteristic of the male 
parent, more particularly so in the hair and length of 
leg. Curiously enough, the number of teats in some 
of the cases corresponded with those of the goat. 

A cross between a male wolf and a bitch illustrates 
the same law ; the offspring having a markedly wolf- 
ish aspect, skin, color, ears, and tail. On the other 
hand, a cross between the dog and female wolf affurd- 
ed animals much more dog-like in aspect —slouched 
ears and even pied in color. If you look to the de- 
scriptions and illustrations of these two hybrids, you 
will perceive at a glance that the doubt arises to the 
mind in the case of the first,“ What genus of wolf 
is this ?” — whereas, in the case of the second, “ W hat 
a curious mongrel dog !” 

Mr. O. adduces facts to show that the same law 
holds good among birds and fish. 





COST OF RAISING CATTLE 


In the Agricultural Circular sent out from the 
Patent Office, farmers in various sections of the 
conntry were asked what it cost to raise cattle. We 
find in the last Patent Office Report the. following 
replies: 

Arkanzas.—A. Gorpon, of Lewisburg, Conway 
county, says: 

“Cattle are raised at a cost of from $8 to $5 per 
head, at the age of three or four years,” 





Towa. — J. W. Raynoutps, of Newbern, Mario 
county, says: 

‘ “The cost of raising a steer till three years old is 
12.” 

Illinois.—E. Baxscoox, of Riley, McHenry county, 
says: 

“Wild hay is generally worth, with us, about $2 
per ton. One ton of hay per head, with the gleanings 
of the corn fields and corn shucks, and perhaps two 
bushels of corn each, is sufficient for the winter. 
Say $5 per head for winter keeping, and $1 more will 
cover all expenses for the year.” 

Martin Monpay, of Vermillion county, IIL, says: 

“The cost of raising a three year old steer is about 
$15.” 

Michigan.—C. F. Mattory, of Romeo, Macomb 
county, says: 

* Cost of raising till three years old, $5 a year.” 


Ohio.—S. 8. G. Pranxi1y, of Cuba, Clinton coun- 


will depend, as a matter of course, in a great degree 
on judgment in purchasing, skill in feeding, and fre. 
quently on luck in marketing.” 


S. A. Cottixs, of Sodus, Wayne county, N, Y, 
says: 

“The cost of raising cattle till three years old is not 
far from $25 per head.” 


Maine.—Francis Futter, of Winthrop, Kenne 
bee county, says: 

“The cost of raising a heifer to the age of two years, 
or the period she first gives milk, is about $15. The 
cost of a steer at that age would be about the same,” 


Virginia —Dr. H. M. Price, of Nicholas Cour 
House, says: 

“The cattle of this county usually are sold to the 
“valley farmers,” to be futtened for. market, at four 
years old. The cost of raising to this age is about $2 
or $3 a year.” 


Texas.— Z. P. Wuarron, of Egypt, Wharten 
county, says: 

“We have no breeds of cattle except the Mexican 
stock, which the Americans found in the country when 
they first came here. The oxen are of large size and 
make good teams, The cows are good milkers. The 
beef of these cattle is very excellent. The cost of 
raising cattle on our prairies is almost nothing. At 
three years old they are worth $12 @ head; at five 
years old, $16. Cost of driving to the Gulf markets, 
$1.50 per head. A few Durham bulls were brought 
into this vicinity from the Western States, but from 
the abundance of food they soon became so large and 
strong as to be dangerous to our herds, and were, con- 
sequently, shot. Therefore we had not an opportuni- 
ty of ascertaining the results of a cross upon our com- 
mon stock.” 

These are all the answers sent in on this subject. 
They are interesting certainly, but not sufficiently 
full and explicit to render them of any great value. 
The fact is, few farmers can make even an _— 
mate estimate of the cost of raising cattle with apy 
degree of certainty. 





An English farmer says “good sheds, dry beds, 
small yards or boxes, regularity in feeding, and smal! 
quantities at a time, are the great essentials in feeding 
all animals, and strict attention to these principles 
would save an immense quantity of valuable food.” 





Scours ww Cattte.—A coriespondent of the Al 
or Cultivator says that he had a cow which scoured 
badly, and thinking “she might as well die one way 
as another,” he gave her “a handful of saltpetre,” 
and she got better forthwith, and is now as well as 





ty, says: 


ever. 
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CHEESE DAIRY HOUSE, 


CHEESE DAIRY HOUSE. 


We should be glad if some of our correspondents 
would give us a description of some good dairy house, 
which has been found in practice to be adapted to 
the wants of butter and cheese making. Detached 
dairy houses are an “ American institution.” There 
are a few in the celebrated dairy district of Holstein, 
and other parts of the continent of Europe, but in 
England they are almost unknown. They possess 
many advantages over dairy rooms attached to the 
house, especially where a large nuinber of cows are 
kept. The following deseription of one, taken from 
dllen’s Rural 
tioa to the subject, and induce some of our experi- 
enced correspondents to suggest improvements. We; 
have seen dairy houses in the northern counties of 
this State which appeared to embody every improve- 
ment that could be thought of: 


“This building is one and ahalf stories high, with a 
broad, spreading roof of 45° pitch; the ground plan 
is 10 feet between joists, and the posts 16 feet high. 
An ice-house is at one end, and a wood shed at the 
opposite end, of the same size. This building is suppos- 
eto be erected near the milking sheds of the farm, and 
in contiguity to the feeding troughs of the cows, or 
the piggery, and adapted to the convenience of feed- 
ing the whey to whichever of these animals the dairy- 
man may select, as both, or either are required to con- 
sume it; and to which it may be conveyed in spouts 
from the dairy-roop 


“INTERIOR ARRANGeMENT.—The front door is protected 
by a light purch, (q), entering by a door (6) the main 
dairy room. The cheese presses (c, ¢) occupy the left 
eml of the room, between which a passage leads 
through a door (2) into the wood she, (4), open on all 
tides, with its roof resting on four posts set in the 
ground. The large cheese table (d) stands on the op- 
posite end, and is 3 feet wide. In the center of the 
room is a chimney (e) with a whey and water boiler, 


and vats on each side, A flight of stairs (7) leading 





- 





rchitecture, will, we hope, call atten-* be 





into the storage room above, isin the rear. A door. 
(6) on the extreme right leads into the ice house (q). 
There are four windows to the room—two on each 
side, front and rear. In the loft are placed the shelves 
for storing the cheese, as soon as sufficiently prepared 
on the temporary table below. This loft is thoroughly 
ventilated a windows, and the heat of the sun upon 
it ripens the cheese rapidly for market. A trap-duor 
through the floors, over which is hung a tackle, adn.its 
the cheese from below, or passes it down when }-rTe- 


pared for market. 
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Grovuwo PLAN, 


“The cheese house should, if possible, be placed on a 
sloping bank, when. it is designed to feed the whey to 
pigs; and even when it is fed to cows, it is more con-, 
venient to pass it to them on a lower level, than to 
carry it out in buckets. It may, however, if on lev! 
ground, be discharged into vats, in a cellar below, and 
pumped out as wanted, A cellar is convenient—in- 
deed, almost indispensable—under the cheese dairy , 
and water should be so near as to be easily pumped 
or drawn into the vats and kettles used in running up 
the curd, or for washing the utensils used in the work. 
When the milk is kept over night, for the next morn- 
ing’s curd, temporary tables may be placed near the 
ice-room, to hold the pans or tubs in which it may be 
set, and the ice used to temper the milk to the proner 
degree for raising the cream. If the dairy be of such 
extent as to require larger accommodation than the 
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plan here suggested, a room or two may be partitioned 
off from the main milk and pressing room, for washing 
the vessels and other articles employed, and for setting 
the milk. Every facility should be made for neatness 
ia all the operations connected with the work. 

Different accommodations are required for making 
the different kinds of cheese whieh our varied markets 
demand, and in the fitting up of the dairy house, no 
positive plan of arrangement can be laid down, suited 
ulike to all the work which may be demanded. The 
dairyman, therefore, will be-t arrange all these for the 
particular convenience which he requires. The main 
plan and style of building, however, we think will be 
generally approved, as being in an agreeable architec- 
tural style, and of convenient construction and shape 
fur the objects intended,” 





COUNTRY HOUSES—STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Mr. Eprror: — You*will accept my thanks for those 
cheap plans for country houses you gave usin your No- 
vember number, and the larger and more costly one in 
the December number. . The fact is, on this subject we 
need information. Almost every one whg builds now, 
undertakes to make a house different from the old 
siyle of buildings, and I have thought sometimes the 
great idea was to get something different from his 
neighbors. Now, I see in these new buildings many 
things that appear to me without design or object, 
a great display of gaudy ornaments, quite the opposite, 
[ think, of neatness. and good taste. And yet we are 
told, when calling in question the good taste of the 
builder, that this is the Gothie style, and that style 
requires just such ornaments; aud the other is Grecian, 
and all right. Now if we knew anything of the his- 
tury and distinctive character of these styles, we could 
use them pro verly, or condemn their improper use 
endinteniioaies I have no doubt the inf rmation | 
need is to be fudad in large and expensive volumes, but 
cannot you give us the cream of the thing in the 
Furmer, as we are apt to look to you for information 
yn all known and perhaps some unknown subjects? 


R. J.—Chautauque Co, 





Whoever travels over our country, will notice 
some strange freaks in the way of ornaments to build- 
ngs. People seem tired of the old tasteless style, 
and for want of knowledge and 
sood taste, and not from want of 
disposition to do the right thing, 
pile on the ornaments without the 
least taste or propriety. 

We have only space in the pres- 
ent number to give some idea of 
the ornaments of the different 
styles, but in our next we will com- 
mence an article on the Different 
Styles of Architecture — their 
Character, Changes, §c. We 
take the following valuable hints 
on the subject of ornaments from 


Repton’s Landscape Gardening : 


“Or Ornaments, &c.—The English language does 
not admit of a distinction between those ornaments 
which comprehend utility, and those which are merely 
ornamental, or, rather, enrichments; thus, columns 
may be called architectural ornaments, but the seulp- 
tured foliage of the capitals are decorations and enrich- 
ments, In the progress of sculpture, we may trace it 
as an imitative art; from its origin, in the rude mis- 
shapen blocks ef granite in Egypt, to its perfection, in 


forms of beauty, ideal forms, surpassing those of nature 
We may, afterward, trace its decline, in the labored 
exactness of imitation, as in Chinese figures, where jp. 
dividual nature is so closely copied, that even color and 
motion are added to complete the resemblance, 


“Much has been said, of late, concerning the stud 
of nature in all works of art; but, if the most exaet 
imitations of nature were the criterion of perfect) 
the man who paints & panorama, or even A scene atthe 
theatres, would rank higher than Cxavpe or Povseyy 
In that early stage of painting in England, when the 
exhibitions were first opened, they were crowded with 
portraits in colored wax, artificial flowers and fruits 
and boards painted to deceive and surprise by the 
exactness of their resemblance ; but they never excited 
admiration like the marble of Witto~, the wood earyed 
by Gissoy, or the animated canvas of Reynotps, Mr, 
Burke observes, that ‘it is the duty of a true artist te 
put a geuerous deception on the spectators ;’ but in tor 
close an imitation of nature, he commits an absolute 
fraud, and becomes ridiculous, by the attempt to per 
form impossibilities. If it is the mark of a low imaging 
tion to aim at the vastness of nature, an endeavor to 
copy the minutia of nature is not less a proof of inex 
perience and bad taste, since both are equally inimits 
ble. 

*Si la Nature est grande dans les grands choses, 
Elle est tres grande dans les petites.” 


[If Nature is great in great things, she s very great in little ones) 


The model furnishes hints, not portraits; yet such is 
the love of exact imitation in common, minds that 
copies are made from copies, without end. 


‘*For this reason, houses are built to resemble castles, 
and abbeys, and Grecian or Roman temples, forgetti 
their uses, pnd overlooking the general forms of each, 
while their minutest detail of enrichment is copied and 
misapplied. In works of art we can only use the form 
of nature, not the exactness. Thus, in furniture, if we 
introduce the head or the foot of an animal,*it may be 
graceful; but if we cover it with hair, or feathers, it 
becomes ridiculous. And in the parts tuken from the 
vegetable kingdom, to enrich ‘the ornaments of arebi- 
tecture, imitation goes no forther than the general 
forms, sinee we scarcely know the individual plant; 
although some writers have mentioned the Reed, tie 








the works of Greece, which are selected or combined 


Acanthus, and the Lotus, 





Imaginary sketch, to show the forms of enrichment in Gothic architecture from the 
bud; Grecian from the leaf; and Indian from the flower. 


‘Tt is a curious circumstance, that the general forms 
of enrichments may be thus classed: The Gornte are 
derived from the bud, or germ; the Grecian from the 
leaf i and the Inpian from the flower ; a singular coin: 
cidence, which seems to mark that these three styles 
are, and ought to be, kept perfectly distinct. 





To Dargen Manocany.—Drop a nodule of lime in & 
basin of water, and wash the mahogany with it 
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ORNAMENTAL PLANTING, &c. 


Aursovan we are forced to believe that horticultu- 
ral taste is improving somewhat in this country, how 
few there are, of the many who undertake ornamen- 
tal planting, that accomplish what they desire. In 
fact, a most lamentable ignorance upon this subject 
exists. Go where we may, abundant evidences attest 
this fact. Still, there is no country where such gen- 
eral desire exists among the people, to ornament and 
beautify one’s home, as in this. 

To succeed in improving a place, and making it 
attractive, as one wishes, the following must be done 
well : 

1. Preparation or THe Sort 

2. Layine ovr THe GrRouND. 

8. Serection or Trees. , 

4. MANAGEMENT AFTER PLANTING. 

Mach depénds upon the prs aration of the soil, 
which, if poorly or imperfectly done, all after opera- 
tions will be very unsatisfactory. The summer pre- 
ceding the time that the ground may be wanted for 
planting, it should be graded, well drained, and sub- 
soiled deeply, either with the plow or spade. If the 
ground is not already in good condition, it should be 
made so, by applying a thick coat of rich, well-rotted 
compost. 

To produce the best results, great care must be 
taken in laying out the grounds properly. For ex- 
tensive places, a person of experience in such matters 
should be sought; but in grounds of small dimen- 
sions—say half an acre or less—which must be very 
much lessened by walks, other modes may be adopt- 
ed In these cases, it would be well to give a sketch 
of the lot and buildings, with distances, and submit it 
to some person who has had experience in such 
matters. The suggestions he might make would go 
far toward accomplishing what you desire, and would 
perhaps save much expense. 

A proper selection of trees requires a general 
knowledge of plants, their habits, etc., which is ae- 
quired thoroughly only by constant and close obser- 
vation for years, It is all important, too, to know 
what plants will thrive well in certain localities and 
situations, and what will not. A very suitable per- 
802 from whom to obtain this information, would b be 
& professional Kuropean gardener who has had some 
years experience in this country; or some private 
person who under his personal supervision has a 
varied collection of ornamental trees, shrubs, etc. 

But a nurseryman who is dealing considerabiy in 
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such plants, would be good authority, as he has 
most abundant means at hand to inform himself, and 
is in constant communication with parties residing 
throughout the different parts of the United States 
and has a better opportunity of knowing the results 
of the experience of others than most persons. ‘The 
proper trees and plants for certain situations—in fact, 
a particular place for every plant—what should be 


} placed here to hide an unpleasant object, what there 


to produce an agreeable effect, and every other detail 
—should be determined upon before a single article 
is ordered. 

Planting too close is the great fault with nearly 
every planter; not enough space is allowed for the 
plants to grow. !mmediate effect governs such, 
when they ought to look far enough in the future to 
judge what would be the appearance of their grounds 
in ten, fifteen, or twenty years hence, 

All plants, unless set out for hedges, screens, or 
for clumps, should be placed far enough apart to give 
ample room for each plant to unfold itself, present- 
ing at one view a finely-formed, well-grown plant. 
One of our most common plants, when well devel- 
oped, is much more an object of admiration than 
would be hundreds of more rare plants crowded 
together within a small space. 

‘The after treatment which should be given plants, 
differs somewhat—-some requiring pruning, others 
staking and training; but all-want good, deep culti- 
vation, and the ground about the plants should be 
kept free from weeds, and every autumn apply a top- 
dressing of maanre, which should be spaded or forked 
into the ground the following spring. 

There are few persons who can be induced to wait 
—things must be done upon the go ahead principle. 
In this way, scarcely one in ten accomplish the object 
they undertake. The desire to ornament and beautify 
their grounds, is particularly strong after completing 
a new house, er remodeling an old one. Liberality 
is hig motto. Catalogues—almost books in size—of 
extensive nursery establishments, reach him per return 
mail. His former ignorance of names and the char 
acters of ornamental trees and plants is not removed 
by reading over and over the descriptions of perhaps 
hundreds of varieties, and in despair he selects plants 
quite indiscriminately, amounting to as many dollars 
as he is inclined to expend. The nurgeryman fills the 
order, and probably with well grown, fine plants; bat 
our new planter’s ideas, with hardly an exception, 
differ widely from those of the nurseryman. He is 
disappointed at the start. ‘The plants he has received 
look much different from what he expected, in almost 
every particular. The plants in pots he expected, 
from the price, would be almost trees in size; in fact, 
inches ought to be feet. But in some things the 
price and plants tolerably correspond. The narsery- 
man is thought hardly honest, and our planter votes 
at once that he has been deceived, and seriously 
thinks it is a duty he owes the public that the treat- 
ment he has received should be exposed. He finally 
conclades that instead of throwing the plants over 
the fence, he will plant them after his original design. 
They are soon planted; and fully as little judgment 
has been given the preparation of the soil as there 
was displayed in selecting the plants. The ground ig 
perhaps undrained, and certainly not subsoiled or 
trenched. And then to produce, as it were, the fin- 
ishing touch, plants that require fully a space of 
twenty to thirty feet, must be content with four to 
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six. The results are, as would naturally be supposed, | and 85°, and this is about the right temperature of 


the shrubs, &c., make feeble, slender growth; some | the hot-bed. The first week in May, if the celery 
die after the first summer; and even then, part of the | has grown pretty well, it will be three or four inches 
more robust-growing plants within three years so | high, and will be ready for transplanting, or prickj 


trespass upon each other as to make them unsightly. 
It would be considered almost sacrilege to thin them 
by taking out some and giving more room to the 
others, so they are allowed to flourish as they can, 
which renders them more and more unsightly the 
longer they are allowed to remain. This is not the 


out, as gardeners term it. To do this, I dig a pj 
one foot deep, four feet wide, and any length fa 
may be necessary to receive the required number of 
plants. The earth that is thrown out of the pit jg 
thrown all round it, so as to leave it when cleapeg 
out two feet deep; I then fill this pit eighteen inches 


case with ove only, but sach is the experience of | deep with well-fermented stable manure. If the ms. 


hundreds. 
this kind which is being diffused among the people; 
so that befure many years shall have pa-sed, the plea 
of ignorance will hardly be considered a sufficient 
@Xcusc. 





THE WAY TO GROW GOOD CELERY. 


Ir you have the convenience of a green-house, 
take (about the first of March) a box, say two feet 
square and six iuches deep, bore five or six holes in 
the bottom, and fill one inch deegewith broken char- 
coal or broken potsherds for drainage, then fill the 
box tkree inches deep with lighf rich soil—if one- 
third of it be leaf mold and lake;or river sand so 
much the better— press the sqil/down firmly with 
the hand so as to leave it about'four inches deep, 
drainage and all, make the surfacétof the soil smooth 
and even, then sow seed of Seymour's Superb White 
and Seymour's Superb Red celery; barely cover the 
seed with fine earth, and press it all down gently with 
a piece of board or the bottom of a flower pot; wa- 
ter it gently, and cover the box with some pieces 
of glass. Place it in the warmest part of the green- 
house, and shade it with a piece of newspaper in 
bright, sunny days. 

lf you have not a green-house, make » small hot- 
bed, about the first ef April. This will be soon 
enough, for it will be very difficult to keep up a heat 
earlier than this. If the manure toebe used be fresh 
aud rank from the stable, it should be prepared by 
shaking and mixing and throwing it up ina heap to 
ferment and pass off the rank steam, ten days or a 
fortaight before it is wanted to make up the hot-bed. 
The hot-bed is made by throwing up manure into a 
heap three feet. high and one foot larger every way 
than the box which is to stand upon it. In making 
the hot-bed the manure shonld be well mixed and 
beaten down with the back of the fork, not trodden 
with the feet, for when trodden it will heat unevenly, 
and when beaten down with the fork it will heat 
evenly and ali settle down together. When the hot- 
bed is made and the box placed on it, put in about 
four inches deep of light, rich garden mold; then 
put on the sash and cover it with some old mats or 
dry litter for three days; at the end of the third day 
examine the bed, and if very hot leave the sash tilted 
at the back about one inch all night to let off the rank 
steam. The next day level the earth and sow the 
seed as recommended for the box in the green-house. 
Keep it covered in eold nights and shaded from hot 
sun until the plants get two or three inches high ; 
then admit more air in warm dys to harden them off. 
If there should be more room in the bed than is 
wanted for the celery, it can be filled up with early 

cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce, tomatoes, etc. When 
the mold looks dry water lightly with warm water. 


There is, however, much information of | nure is dry by over-heating, I give it a good wate. 


ing and shake it up well, shaking and mixing it gs | 
put it into the pit, and beating it down with the back 
of the fork, ‘This done, if you have not a spare hot. 
bed frame, place some boards all around the pit and 
put on about four inches deep of light, rich garden 
earth; and when nicely warmed through, take@ map. 
ket basket. and a common three-pronged dinner fork 
and take up the plants carefully from the seed:bed, 
without breaking, and with a little ball of earth 
about their roots, if possible, Then with a smalj 
garden trowel dig holes four inches apart each w, 

in the new bed, and put one. plant into each hole, 
pressing it down firmly with the fingers. When all 
are planted, give water enough to settle the earth 
about their roots. The temperature of the water 
should be between 75° and 85°; fur celery can no 
more bear with impunity the sudden transition from 
“0 to cold, than ice can the transition from cold to 

eat. 

About the 10th of June I prepare my celery 
trenches. ‘To do this well, I dig a trench two feet 
wide and one foot deep. throwing the earth alternate. 
ly on each side of the trench. When the trench is 
made I wheel in enough manure from old hot-beds to 
fill the trench six inches, and dig it in, mixing it well 
with the soil. When all is dug, smooth it with the 
back of the rake. I am aware that many people 
think that one foot wide and one foot deep is enough 
for a celery trench, but it is not enough in width, 

it will be found on examination that celery sends its 
roots more laterally than in a downward direction be 
fore earthing up, and after earthing up it actually 
throws its roots up into the bank ; therefore I com 
sider it better not to begin tp earth up too soon, A 
very prevailing way of making celery trenches is te 
dig the trench eighteen inches wide and one foot 
deep, beveling down the sides, making a complete 
gutter, and planting the celery along the bottom j-— 
consequently the earth is always pulverizing and run- 
ning down with every heavy rain into the hearts of 
the plants, rotting them or materially checking their 
growth; hence we see ro many uneven rows of celery, 
If the weather should be wet or cloudy about the 
10th of June I plant out at once. I take them up 
carefully with as large a ball of earth as will adhere 
to their roots, planting it entire, first picking off all 
the small leaves aud suckers around the base of the 
plant, should there be any. For my tate and winter 
celery I plant about one foot apart in the rows—that 
to be used earlier about nine inches, Wher planted 
give them a thorough soaking of water. If the 
weather shoul be, and continue to be, hot and dry 
for some time, I give them a good soaking of water 
once or twice a week, using all the soap-suds and 
clear manure water that I can get. Do not be afraid 
of giving too much water at this time of year to cel; 





The temperature of the water should be between 75° 


ery; if you literally flood the trenches once or twice 
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week for three or four weeks, it will do a great deal 
of good providing you do not wash the earth into 
the hearts of the plants. 

If. the first celery is wanted for use by the middle 
of September, I begin by the middle of August to 
earth up that planted nine inches apart. To do this 
I take each plant separately and pick off all the 
‘gmali bottom eves aod suckers, if there be any; then 





' in one hand while I tie a piece of matting 
arotind them with the other, keeping the heart in the 
middle. When all ave tied up in this way, if dry 
weather, I give a right good soaking of water, and 
fil] in the earth about three or four inches, or just as 
high up as the crowns of the plants, but no higher ; 
then take a knife and cut all the strings) They should 
be earthed up ia this way about every fortnight or 
three weeks at most. The earthing up of the late 
celery, or that to be used in winter, need not be com- 
menced before the first week in October; then to be 
earthed up at intervals of two or three weeks, as re- 
eommended above, but with a little more care, the 
jeaves being longer and stronger, and having spread 
out on the surface of the ground, will be more diffi- 
cult to get up without breaking. About the middle 
of November, or just before severe weath'r is ex- 
pected, bank up those rows that are to stand out all 
winter. Make the bank at least eighteen inches thick 
at bottom and one foot thick at top on each side of 
the plants, leaving the whole bank three feet thick at 
bottom and two feet thick at top, and nearly as high 
ag the top of the leaves. When this is done, if cold 
weather is likely to set in; cover the whole top with 
clean, dry straw, and lay boards on the straw in such 
a position as to shield the plants from the snow and 

das much as possible. All this should be done 
before any severe frost touches them; for although it 
takes a great degree of cold to kill celery, but little 
will suffice to destroy its flavor. Just the last thing 
before winter is expected, take up a good supply arid 
pack in the cellar or woodshed or ahy place where it 
will not freeze or be heated over 40°, When taken 
up strip off any broken leaves and trim off any loose 
roots; then tie each plant round with a small piece 
of bass matting to prevent the leaves from breaking 
and the dirt from getting into the hearts of them. 
The best place to keep the plants, in my opinion, is 
ene corner of a cellar;-—place a board to keep the 
earth up, then place the plants upright as closely as 
they will stand and fill in between them with moist, 
clean sand, if to be had readily, if not, fine earth will 
do.” When this supply is gone, or the weather breaks 
ap, get in another supply. Celery may be kept in 
this way fresh and good until the last of March or 
beginning of April. J. Sarrer, Gardener to John 
F. Bush, Rochester, N. Y. 





Frutr Growers’ Socrery or Western New York. 
—The Annual Winter Meeting of this Society will 
be held at the Court House, in Rochester, on Tuesda 
and Wednesday, January 8th and 9tb, 1856, at whic 
an exhibition of Winter Fraits will be made. An 
interesting discussion on fruit growing will take place, 
end new and valuable information be given. Contri- 
butions of fruit are desired, and particularly speci- 
mens of the newer varieties. 

All the members, and every other person interest- 





ed, residing in the twenty-three western counties; and 
elsewhere, are cordially invited to attend. 


PRODUCTIVE AND PROFITABLE PEAR TREES. . 


Forty Dortax Pear Trex—Mr. C. A. Nearer, for 
merly a resident of this town, but now a farmer of 
Eddington, in Penobscot county, hauled into the vil 
last Tuesday morning, forty bushels of pears, and In 
one hour retailed all cf them from his wagon at twu 
dollars a bushel. hard ve were of a superior quali 
ty, and bought expressly for making preserves. Mr 
N. informed us that he gathered twenty bushels of thir, 
lot from one tree. We should think that the farmers 
in this region might take the hint —it costs but a trifle 
to grow the trees. —Hllsworth (Maine) American. 

This ie good for Maine, but it is not ahead 
of Western New York, as witness the following :— 
In the Albany Cultivator for 1852, page 373, it is 
said that “Ww. 8. Larnam, of Macedon, N. Y., has 
a pear tree standing in a corner of his house-yard, 
which is probably over twenty-five years old, and 
which yielded the present year Afteen bushels of fine. 
smooth pears, which sold on the ground at two and 
a quarter dollars per bushel, or about $34 for the 
crop.” In the same neighborhood, the Cultivator 
adds, Israzt Detano “gathered from two trees of 
the Virgalieu, forty-two bushels of pears, all of 
which were sold at two and a quarter dollars per 
bushel, or $94 for the two.” 

At one of the pomological meetings held during 
the New York State Fair, in 1853, mention was made 
of “an old tree wing in Western New York, 
which had annually yieided from $20 to $30 worth 
of pears, at two and a half dollars per bushel.” 


Tue Onto Pomotocica, Sociery.—This society 
will hold its regular Biennial Session on the second 
Tuesday in January, (the 8th), in the city of Cleve 
land, and continue in session so long as the interest 
of the same may require. 

The society, though instituted for the region cf 
Ohio, nevertheless of necessity takes in the wider ‘ 
range of our countryin view of which a resolution 
was unanimously ypassed that all fruit growers and 
pomologists out of the State be invited. 

Communications may be addressed to the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary. Packages of specimens of 
fruit should be marked * For the Pomological Soci- 
ety,” and directed to the “Care of F. R. Extiort, 
Cleveland, Ohio;” to whom nmiembers and others will 
report themselves to learn the pluce of meeting and 
for other information. 


ON THE AGE OF TREES. 


In speaking of the age of trees, we insensibly use the 
term age in the same manner as we do when speaking 
of animals. We talk of old trees, old animals, and old 
houses, as if the same procecses had gone on in one as 
in the other. Yet, when we come to — the 
nature of the changes which have taken place during 
the age of the one and the other, how diffrent the 
are.. Not more does the: process of changein the ol: 
house Giffer from the tree and,animal, than does the 
same process in these two. .The animal nas but one 
life, and this life is dependent on the harmony of the 
whole organization; whilst, if we examine a tree, we 
shal] find it has, (so to speak,) many lives. Each bud 
is capable of an“independent existence; nay wore, 
many parte of the tissaes of plante are eapable of pro- 
dudng buds, and-each cellhas its separate and inde 
pendent existence. It is here, then, that we see how 
different must be the circumstances under which age is 
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attained in a tree, from those which produce it in an 
animal. 

Plants are called annual, biennial, or perennial, as 
they endure for one, two or more years. The differ- 
enee depends on this, that the tissues of some plants are 
unable to resist the meteorological influences to which 





Betch TreEe—Ex0cex. 





a 
they are exposed, so well asothera. The reason of th: 
difference in the tissues is nut well made out. ae 
however, well known, that a plant in this count 
be an annual, on the Continent, a biennial, ant wee 
Tropics, a shrub, or tree. This ‘is the case with the 
dastor-oil plant, Ricinus communis. ; 
In perennial plants, the tissues which resist climsty 


‘| change carry on a kind of low vitality, as seen im th, 


trunks of trees, in this country, in the winter, 4 
more favorable periods, these tissues begin to grow jp 
certain directions; buds, and leaves, and new tj 
are formed, and deposited, in various parts of the 
more especially covering the old, and growth or jp. 
crease is the consequence. Even in plarts not 
ducing leaves, this process goes on, and year after year 
new tissues are added tothe old. This is especially 
evident in sea-weeds, which thus exist throngh y 
long periods of titre. Thus, Professor Scutemey 
“On the great fucus bank of Corvo and Flores, Ww, 
might. yet find, floating about, — of Sargassan, 
which had been cut in strips by the bark of Coury: 
and in the northern drift, we might expect to discover 
Lichens that had been transported with the soil,in 
which they grew, from Scandinavia,” Nor is thiseon. 
jecture at all unreasonable, from what we know of the 
nature of the process of growth in these plants;, but 
we have no means, in cryptogamic plants, of accurate) 
ascertaining the length of time they have been groy. 
ing. Nor is this possible in endogenous plants, or eva 





Sections or a STEM AS IT APPEARS IN M “ 

; AY anv June or 
THe Fivtm Year. The white spaces show the swelling cam 
bium. - : 





Sectioys or a Stem at THE END OF THE Frere Year 
The enveiopes and layers of liber are too thin to be shown b7 


the pencil. 

in all exogens; but in the latter, the stem present, 
very generally, a series of zones, and each zone has 
heen found to correspond with one period of vegetation. 
This period mostly représents a year, hence, by count- 
ing the number of zones in the trunk of an exogenous 
!'ree, we may form an estimate of the years it has ex- 
isted. It is in this way that the ages of many very old 
trees have been arrived at. The following list: of old 
trees has been published by Moqutn-Tanpoy, in his 
Teratologie Vegetale, and is reproduced in the English 
translation of Schleiden’s Prinziples of Scientific Botany. 
There are known, 





Acave Amexican—Epxpogmun. 


Years 
Palms of.,...... a eaten +, 200, 800 
StS oc sedocnveccosbespeccoccs gidecnnes gous 800 
Chefodendron .........: sileeh base ssbb oh. 5d 827 
Ulmus (EMM) .00s code boepercecedon ope seeree oe 855 
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Years. 









Platanus (PiaMe) ..--- eee rete seer eeerraneeeees 20 
Godwus (Cedar) .....--+-eeeseee cree ceeeeeeeege 200, 800 

Ju is (Walndt).....-.. 6 eee ees sate neet tetas 900 

flim (Lime) .. 400% «tes nek ee see en 364, 530, S00, 825, 1036 

Abies (Spruce) ....---+eeeeeeee eng enene geen ee ee 1200 

4 Quercus (Oak) ....+---eeesee nee 600, 800, 860, 1000, 1600 
ied (OVE) 2... eee cece eee eee eee eseeeas THO, 1001, 2000 
MPaxus (YEW)... -.-- 0. c2cebeetae ee 1214, 1466, 2558, 2880 
Schubertia (Taxodium) .. ..3000, 4000 
Leguminoswa ........+-- 2052, 4104 


mia (Baobab) ....... : : ~ 
Destane (Dragon Tree) oe 6000 
We might add considerably to this list, but it already 
supplies & sufficient number of illustrations of our gen- 
eral remarks. 

The means, by which the age of these trees has been 
gscertained, are two—first, from historical data, and 
second, from counting the zones, Thus, the colossal 
Dragon-tree of Oratava is known to have existed, in 
aimox. its present condition, in 1402; and comparing 
it with the younger trees in its néighborhood its vast 
age is inferred. The Yew trees at Fountain’s Abbe a 
in Yorkshire, are known to have sheltered the and 
whilst the abbey was building. The abbey is now in 
runs, but the trees retain their vigor; the lowest age 
that. can be assigned them is twelve centuries; they 
are praubably much more. But where trees have been 
ent down, the method of counting zones has been had 
recourse to. There is no difficulty in this where the tree 
is sound; but in many instances, the older trees are, 
the more likely they are to be decayed in their center. 
The plan then stones is, to take a square inch, count 
the ‘zones in it, multiply this number by the number of 
inches from the bark to the pith, which will then give 
the whole number of zones, and the age ef the tree. 
This was the plan adopted by Apanson in calculating 


» the age of the Baobabs of Africa, and which has also 


been employed in calculating the age of other gigantic 
trees. The numbers, however, thus obtained, cau only 
be looked upon, as approximations to the truth, seeing 
that the zones of wood vary very much in thickness, not 
oaly one with the other, but in parts of the same ring. 

Size is no indication of the age of a tree, as various 
species grow at very different rates, and the same 
species under different circumstances, The following 
table shows the different rates at which some common 
trees grow. 


Ist Year. 2d Year. 8d Year. 
Ft. In. Ft In. Ft In. 
Oak, circumference, 0 101g 0 114 1 0 
Larch » 1 OB 13 14 
hin “ 2 i 29 $i 
—- } “ 18 20 @ 3% 
Lime . 1 Si 1 10% 20 


Some trees attain an enormous size by their rapid 
growth. Species of Eucalyptus have been méasured 
that reached a height of 250 feet, and measured 70 feet 
round their trunks, 

The death of trees does not appear to arise from an 
natural period being assigned to the existence of their 
living tissues, or reproductive powers, When the tis- 
sues of atree are very old, they lose their vitality, 
especially in the center of the trunks of the trees ; and, 
en being exposed to the atmosphere, or moisture, they 
readily decay. The process of new growth is some- 
times more rapid than this decay, and thus trees exist 
With enormous cavities in their interior. The ‘time, 
however,’ comes, sooner or latér, When & separation 
takes place between the roots and branches, and then 
the tree ceases to exist, although the tissue that has 
been conveyed away from it, in the form of slips and 





grafts, may still continue to flourish. Thus, the old 
stump of the Ribstone Pippin Apple is but straggling 
for, Bfe. in Ribstime Payk; while the slips from its 
branches adorn a thousand orchards, and supply the 
thousands upon thousands of bushels of Ribstone Pippin 
Apples that are annually consumed. 
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HORIZONTAL OR TRANSVERSE AND PERPENDICULAR 
SECTION, OF THE STEM OF AN EXOGEN OF TITREE YEAR’s 
6RowrH. In tlie center of each is seen the pith, a, 
eomposed of cellular tissue ; aurrounding ji is ihe me- 
@ilary sheath, 6; and exterior to it are three rings of 
wood, each consisting of ¢, ¢, dotted ducts, and d, 7, 
woody fibre. The last ormed is in contact with the 
bark, ¢, ¢, in which the layers are indistinct, Carpen- 
ter’s Vegetable Physiology. 








6da@b dab b'bdb4a4 bd 

HoRIZONTAL AND VERTICAL SECTION OF THE STEW 
OF AN Ewpocen, showing the bundles of ducts, | 
fibre, and spiral vessels, irregularly disposed thr: 
the whole stem, a, a, portions of cellular tissue; 6, 6, 
spiral vessels; ¢, ¢, dotted ducts; d,@, woody fibre. 
The cellular portion of the skm, which in Exogens i» 
separated by the first introduction of wood imto pith and 
bark, here remains permanently intermingled with it. 


e accompanying engravings, representing sections 
of texbug an Endogen, will explain themselves. The 
number of zones in trees will probably give a tolerable 
approximation to the years of growth in temperate 
Bislas; but even bere, two may be formed in one 
year, if any great check of the growth suddenly occurs 
during the summer, In tropical climates the indica- 
tion is far more doubtful; ADanson’s computation, 
made in this way, carvied the age of the Bacbabs to 
from 5000 to, 6000 years, It has been stated that 
monthly rings are formed in the trovics of South Amer~ 
ica, (Hopkins Researches in Magnetism.) Some plants, 
such as the Cacti and Cycadem, re ya-re more than one 
year for the formatian of a zone 6f woud.]— 
Gardeners’ Magazine of Botany. 
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Wadies’ Department. 
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DESIGNS FOR COUNTRY CHURCHES, 





A rew days ago an Englishman remarked to us 
that the ladies were the architects of this country. 
They assemble together, drink tea, and discuss the 
conveniences and inconveniences of their several 
houses, and when a new house is to be built, its ar- 
rangement is the subject of discussion among the 
ladies of the neighborhood—and therefore American 
farm houses in general are far superior to those of 
similar character and cost in England. There was 
much truth in this observation, and the thought 
struck us immediately that the Village Church was 
ap appropriate subject for the exercise of female 
taste. e have therefore concluded to open the 

resent year with an excellent article from A. J. 

OWNING on this subject: 


‘“Wuat, among all the edifices that compose a country 
town or village, is that which the inhabitants should 
most love and reverence,—should most respeet and 
admire among themselves, and shocld feel most pleas- 
ure in showing to a stranger? 

“We imagine the answer ready upon the lips of eve- 
ry one of our readers in the country, and rising at 
once to utterance, is—the Vittace Cuvrcu! 

‘And yet, are our village churches winning and at- 
tractive in their exterior and interior? Is one drawn 
to admire them at first sight, by the beauty of their 
proportions, the expression of holy purpose which 
they embody, the feeling of harmony with Gop and 
man which they suggest? Does one get to love the 
very stones of which they are composed, because they 
so completely belong to a building which looks and is 
the home of Christian worship, and etands as the type 
of all that is firmest and deepest in our religious faith 
and affections? 

“Alas! we fear there are very few country churches 
in our land that exert this kind of spell,—a spell 
which grows out of making stone, and brick, and tim- 
ber, obey the will of the living soul, and express a re- 
ligious sentiment. Most persons, most committees, 
selectmen, vestrymen, and congregations, who have 
to do with the building of churches, appear indeed, 
wholly to ignore the fact that the form and features of 
a building may be made to express religious, civil, do- 
mestic, or a dozen other feelings, as distinctly as the 
form and features of the haman face;—and yet this 
is a fact as well known by all true architevts, as that 
joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain, are capable of ir- 
~adiating or darkening the countenance, Yes, and we 
Jo not say too much when we add, that right expres 
sion in a building for religious purposes, has as much 
to do with awakening devotional feelings, and beget- 
ting an attachment in the heart, as the unmistakabie 
signs of virtue and benevolence in our fellow creatures 
have in ewakening kindred feeling in our own breasts. 

“We do not, of course, mean to say, that a beautiful 
rural church will make all the population about it de- 
votional, any more than that sunshine will banish ali 
gleom; but it is one of the influences that prepare the 
way f.r religious feeling, and which we are as unwise 
to neglect as we should be to abjure the world and 
bury ourselves like the ancient troglodytes, in caves 
and caverns, 

“To speak out the truth boldly, would be to say that 
the ugliest church architecture in christendom, is at 
this mcment to be found. in the country towns and 
villages of the United States, ‘Doubtless the hatred 


ar} 
which originally existed in the minds of Puritan 

cestors against everything that belonged to the or 
Chureh, including in one general sweep al! beauty ang 
all tuste, along with all the superstitious and errors of 
what had become a corrupt system of religion, is the 
key to the bareness and baldness and absence of l] 
that is lovely to the eye in the primitive churches of 
New England — whieh are, for the most part, the type 
churches of all America. hs 

“ But, little by little, this ultra puritanical spirit iy 
wearing off Men are not now so blinded by persong! 
feeling against great spiritual wrongs as to identify for. 
ever all that blessed boon of harmony, grace, propor. 
tion, symmetry, and expression, which make what we 
call beauty, with the vices, either real or supposed, of 
any particular creed. In shori, as a people, our eva 
‘are opening to the perception of influences that are 
good, healthful, and elevating to the soul, in all 
and all countries—and we separate the vices of meq 
from the laws of order and beauty by which the yj. 
verse is governed. 

“The first step which we have taken to show opr 
emancipation from puritanism in architecture, ig that 
of building our churches with porticoes, in a kind of 
shabby imitation of Greek temples. This has bem 
the prevailing taste, if it is worthy of that name of 
the Northern States for the last fifteen or twenty years 
The form of these churches is a parallelogram. A long 
row of windows, square or round-headed, and cut jn 
two by a gallery on the inside; a clumsy portico of 
Doric or Ionie columns in front, and a cupola upon the 
top, (usually stuck in the only place where a cupola 
should never be —that is, directly over the peditnent 
or portico) —such are the chef dceunres of ecclesinst 
cal architecture, standing, in nine cases out of ten, a 
the rural churches of the country at large. 

“Now, architecturally, we ought not to consider 
these churches, at all. And by churches, we mean ng 
narrow, sectarian phrase, but a place where Chix 
tians worship Gop. Indeed, many of the con 
tions seem to have felt this, and contented themselves 
with calling them “meeting houses.” If they woald 
go a step ferther, and turn them into apr 

ouses—or at least would in future only builds 
edifices for town meetings or other civil purposes, then 
the building and its purpose would be in good keep 
ing, one with the other. 

“Not to appear presumptive and partial in our crit 
icism, let us glance for a moment at the opposite par- 
pozes of the Grecian or classical, and the Gothie or 
pointed styles of architecture—as to what they reall 
mean-; fer our readers must not suppose that allareh- 
tects are men who merely put together certain pretty 
lines and ornaments to produce an agreeable effeet and 
please the popular eye. 

“In these two styles, which have so taken root that 
they are employed at the present moment all over Eu- 
rope and America, there is something more than a mere 
conventional treatment of doors and windows ;—the 
application of columns in one ease, and the introdne- 
tion of pointed arches in the other. In other words 
there js an intrinsic meaning or expression invo}¥ed in 
each, which not to understand, or vaguely to under 
stand, is to be working blindly, or striving after some- 
thing in the dark. 

“The leading idea,of the Greek architecture, then, 
is in its horizontal lines—the unbroken level of its 
cornice, which is the “level line of rationality,” In 
this line, in the regular division of epaces both, of cob 
umns and windows, we find the elements of order 
law, and human reason fully and completely expr 
Hence the fitnese of classical architecture for the ser 





yice of the State, for the town hall, the legislative & 
sembly, the lecture room, for intellectual or scien 
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DESIGN FOR A COUNTRY CHURCH. 


debate, arid in short, for all civil purposes where the 
reason of man is supreme. So, on the other hand, the 
leading idea of Gothic architecture is found in its up- 
ward lines —its aspiring tendeneies. No weight of 
long cornices or flat ceilings can keep it down ; upward, 
higher and higher, it soars, lifting everything, even 
heagy, ponderous stones, poising them in the air in 
vaulted ceilings, or piling them upwards towards 
Heaven, in spires, and steeples, and towers, that, in 
the great cathedrals, almost seem to pierce the sky. 
It must-be a dull soul that does not catch and feel 
some‘liing of this upward tendency in the vaulted 
aisles, ‘and high, open, pointed roofs of the interior of 
a fine Gothic church, as well as its subdued and mellow 
light, an@: its suggestive and beautiful forms; forms, 
too, that are rendered more tonching by their associ- 
stions with Christian worship in so many ages; not, 
like the Greek’ edifices, by associations with heathen 
devotees, 

“Granting that the Gothic eathedral expresses in its 
lofty, aspiring lines, the spirit of that true faith and 
devotion which leads us to look upward, is it ible, 
in the narrow compass of a village,charch which costs 
but a few hundred, or at most, a few thousand dollars, 
to preserve this idea? 

“We answer, yes, A drop of water is not the ocean, 
but it is still a type of the infinite; and a few words 
of wisdom may not penetrate the understanding so 
deeply as a great volume by a master of the human 
heart, but “hey may work tiracles, if fitly spoken. 
For it is not tle magnitude of things that is the meas- 
ure.of their excellence or power; and thére is space 
enough for the architectste awaken devotional feelings 
and lead the soul upward, so far as material form can 
aid in doing this, though in a leas degree, in the little 
chapel that is to hold a few hundred as in the mighty 
minster where thousands may assemble. 

“And the cost, too, shall not be greater; that is, if 
ssubstantial building is to be erected, and not  flim- 
y frame of boards and plaster. Indeed, we could 
quote numberless instances where. the sums expended 
in classica] buildings of false proportions, but costly 





execution,* which can never raise other than emotions 
of pride in the human heart, would have built beauti 
ful rural churches, which every inhabitant of the town 
where they chanced to stand would remember wit? 
feelings of respect and affection to the end of all time 

“And io trath, we would not desire to make th’ 
country ehurch other than simple, truthful, and har 
monious. We would avoid all pretensions to elaborats 
architectural ornament; we would depend upon the 
right proportions, forms, outlines, and the true expres- 
sion. Above all, we would have the country church 
rural and expressive, by placing it in a spot of green 
lawn, surrounding it with our beautiful natural shade 
trees, and decorating ite walls (for no church built in 
any but the newest settlements, where means are ut- 
terly wanting, should be built of so perishable a ma- 
terial as wood). with climbing plants—the ivy, or 
where that would not thrive, the Virginia ereeper, 
And so we would make the country church, in itevéry 
forms and outlines, its walls and the vines that en- 
wreath them, its shady green and the elms that over- 
hang it, as well as in the lessons of goodness and piety 
that emanate from its pulpit, something to become a 
part of the affections, and touch and better the hearts 
of the whole country about it. 





Forsrrure Paste —Put, turpentine inte a glazed 
pot, and scrape beeswax into it, which stir about till 
the liquid is of the thickness of cream; it will then be 
good for months, if kept clean; and furniture cleaned 
with the liquid thus made, will pot receive stains so 
readily as when the turpentine and wax are heated 
over the fire; which plan is, besides, very dangerous ; 
but if the beating be preferred; place the vessel con- 
taining the Wax and turpentine in another containing 
boiling water.—Household Receipt-Book. 





“@ We have neen’with pain, lately, one of those great temple 
churches erected in a country town on the Hudson, at a cost of 
$20,000. It looka, outside and inside, no more like a church than 
does the Custom Hotse. And yet this sum would have built the 
most perfect of devotional edifices for that congregation. 
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GARDENING FOR YOUTH. 











PARTS OF A PLANT. 


On entering upon the subject proposed in a preai* 
ous number, namely, Gardening for Youth, it will 
be necessary in the first place to understand a little 
botany—just enough to know the principal parts of 
@ plant, and the most remarkable functions for each. 

‘Tus Srep.—If you remove the shell and inner 
skin from a hazel-nut or filbert (fig. 1), you will find 

that the kernel easily sepa- 
/ —_ rates into two pieces through- 
{ out nearly its whole extent, 
, being held together at the 
\g ny smaller end by a small body, 
: which tapers towards each of 
Fig. 1. its extremities. This little 
body is called the ggrm, and may be compared to a 
bud containing the rudiments of a tree like that from 
which the nut was taken. The two larger portions 
are termed the seed-lobes, and contain enough nour- 
ishment to support the young plant until it has 
formed roots and leaves, and is able to provide for 
itself. The kernel, or seed, has no tendency in itself 
to alter its form, if kept dry and exposed to light; 
but if buried a little way beneath the surface of 
damp earth, it swells and bursts its coverings; the 
seed-lobes are changed into green fleshy leaves, and 
between them the germ lengthens upwards and down- 
wards, expanding first one deaf and then another, 
and sending out from its lower end downy fibres or 
roots. All the nourishment which it receives at 
present, is derived from the enlarged seed-lobes, 
called seed deaves in this stage of their growth; con- 
sequently, if they are destroyed, the young plant per- 
«shes likewise. 

The trwe leaves, which shoot up between the seed- 

Jeaves, are generally different in form from the seed- 








leaves, as may be observed in the young cabbage 





Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 


lant (fig. 2. 
fiy. 3); the leaf-stalk, which is a collection of tubes 
slosed in a thin rind, and destined to convey juices 
and air upwards and downwards between the leaf 


They usually consist of two parts | into five se, 
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and the stem. The flat part of the leaf is com 
of a network of tubes like those of the leaf-stalk, the 
interstices being filled up with a number of minute 
cells, which contain a green juice, and the whole ig 
covered, above and below, with a thin, transparent 
skin. This thin skin, or cuticle, is perforated over jt, 
whole surface, both upper and under, with numeroys 
pores, so small as to be invisible to the naked eye; but, 
nevertheless, perfectly adapted to the purpose of giy 
ing out all the superfluous moisture and air received 
from the roots, as well as of absorbing from the a 
mosphere all that it contains necessary tor the growth 
of the plant. The leaves dlso perform the functiog 
of preparing the various juices which are destined for 
the use of all parts of the plant; they are, conga 
quently, as important as the roots, 
At the base of every leaf is 
a bud (fig. 4), which contains 
either rudiments of leaves pre- 
cisely similar to those described, 
or rudiments of flowers. Gen- 
erally, only a portion of these 
come to perfection, most plants 
having, as it were, a reserve of 
these useful organs, to be called 
into life if required, and in trees 
they are carefully protected 
from cold in winter by scales, wool, or gum 
When the plant has gained 
size and strength, it is enabled to 
produce a new organ yet mom 
delicate and complex than, the 
leaf; this is the flower or blostom, 
A perfect flower in its 
natural state consists 
of a green cup or 
oalyz, the leaves of 
which, if there be f 
more than one, are 
called sepals; the 
corolla, the colored 
leaves of which are 
called petals; sta~ Fig.t 
mens and pistils, 
The beauty of the flower mainly depends on 
the perfection of the corolla; the production 
of seed depends exclusively on the 
of stamens and pistils. The art of the for- 
ist consists in increasing the number, siz, 
regularity, and bright tints of the petals 
In the rose (fig. 5) the calyr consists of 
five sepals, which remuin attached to the 
plant after the petals have fallen off; the 
primrose has a calyx of one leaf, divided 





Fig. 4 





Fig. 5. 





Fig. $. 


Fig. 7. 


(fig. 6); the tulip has no calyx 
The cor of the poppy consists of five fm 
(fe. 7); that of the primrose has but one, which is 
ivided into five segments (fig. 8); and some plants 
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have no corolla, but these are rarely cultivated by 
ners. 

‘A stamen consists of three parts; the filament, 
which is a thread of tubes for conveying nourishment 
to the other parts; the anther, a case 
dy usually of two cells, which, when ripe, 
My burst and shed a quantity of fine powder, 
f called pollen or farina (fig. 9). The 
. honeysuckle — five such stamens ; 

the poppy a countless number. 
= The’ pluce of the pistil, or, if there be 
more than one of the pisti/s, is in the very center of 
the flower. Its summit is called the stigma, and its 
lower part the germen, and these are gen- 
erally separated from one another by a 
third part, called the style. In the prim- 
rosé, the stigma is globular (fig. 10) and 
the style long; in the poppy the stigma 
is radiated, and there is no style (fig. 11). 
The germen contains the rudiments of the 
Fig: 10. seed, and when enlarged is usually called 
the seed-vessel or fruit. No flower can produce per- 
fect frait unless some portion of pollen fail on the 
stigma; therefore, few double flowers— 
that is to say, flowers in which the sta- 
mens and pistils have been changed by 
excessive cultivation into petals, produce 
seeds, In the case of dahlias, China 
yn. «Ssters, &c., there would seem to be an 
—_ exception to this law; but it is only an 
apparent one ; for what is called a single dahlia or a 
single China aster, is not in reality one flower, but 
#n assemblage of small flowers or florets, of which 
the yellow central ones are furnished with stamens 
and pistils, and the spreading, petal-like ones are fur- 
nished with pistils only. Consequently, when the 
central florets are changed into spreading florets, 
they still continue to have pistils, and are capable of 
,producing seeds, provided that pollen, either from the 
same flower, or from another flower of the same kind, 
falls ou them. But im the case of a double stock or 
wall-flower, both stamens and pistils are wanting ; 

these flowers, therefore, are always barren. 
This is as much as is necessary for you to know at 
nt about the structure of a plant, but if you 
ire to become a good gardener, it will be neces- 
sary for you to make the science of Botany your 
study; and you will find that every new discovery in 

one science throws light on the other. 





Maxms.—Grow nothing carelessly; whatever is 
worth growing at all, is worth growing well. 

Many kinds of garden seeds lose their vegetative 
power, if kept over the first year ; be sure, therefore, 
to sow none but new seeds. 

Melons, cucumbers, and other plants of the gourd 
tribe, form an exception to this rule; their seeds 
should not be sown until they are several years old, 
for they will then produce plants with scanty foliage 
but abundant fruit. 

The seeds of most weeds will retain their vegeta- 
tive power for an unlimited number of years; take 
care therefore, that all weeds are destroyed as soon 
as they appear, so that they may not ripen their seeds. 





Love or Fawe.—The love of fame not regulated 
by principle, is more dangerous to the wel of 
society, than the love of money. 


“ 





Fact noricep ResPectine Butsovs Roots.— The 
Mugazine of Horticulture says:—* What is in com- 
mon language termed a bulbous root, is by Linnavs 
termed the hybernacle, or winter lodge of a young 
plant. The bulbs in every respect resemble buds, 
except in being produced under-ground, and include 
the leaves and flower in miniature which are to be 
expanded in the ensuing spring. By cautiously cut- 
ting (in the early epring) through the concentric coats 
of a aulp root longitudinally from the top to the 
base, and taking them off successively, the whule 
flower of the next summer's tulip is beautifully seen 
by the naked eye, with its petuls, pistil and stamen 
The flower exists in other bulbs in the same manner; 
hut the individual flowers of others being less, tliey 
are not so easily detected, or so conspicuous to the 
naked eye. In the bads of the Daphne mezereon, 
and in those of the Hepatica, and at the base of the 
Osmunda lunaria a perfect plant of the future year 
may be found, complete in all its parts.” 





Farwers sHouLp re Reaping Mex.—Boys, you 
who intend to be farmers, hear what the Rev. J. A. 
Nasu says: 

“Science— we do not mean hard names, but truth 
as developed in nature—claims and should receive 
your attention. We insist upon it that the farmer 
should be a scientific man. A little reading, in con- 
nection with the extensive observation his employment 
favors, would make him such. Agriculture itself is 
the grandest noblest, and most useful of sciences, 
The loftiest intellects in the world are this moment en- 
gaged upon it, are delving deep for its hidden truths, 
and will yet bring them out for the benefit of maukind, 
It is yours to practice it, but study it also. Read yonz 
agricultural papers with an earnestness next after tha' 
with which you read your Bible, One may be a goof 
farmer without being much of a man; or he may be 
the latter without being the former. We confess tos 
little ambition ;—we should want to be both. If wy 
had a son leaving us for this employment, we woulti 
say don’t be an unintelligent farmer. After counsci)iny 
him on the higher obligations of a reasonable bein; 
we would say, putting the least important first, raake 
your farm a model farm, and yourself a mopu. MAN; 
and we would say, you cannot do it without reading ; 
and past education, however good, can not, must not 
be relied upon.” 





Hints.—When I see a man hanging ground the 
store, shop, or tavern, or loitering aoont home, be- 
cause he has nothing to do, I am apt to think he likes 
company better than work, and is unwilling to work 
for what he can earn; that he promises to work for 
more persons at a time than would be best, and that 
he could find those in his neighborhood who would be 
glad to hire him to work in order to obtain their just 
demands. I am apt to think, too, that he owes for 
some pig, bushel of corn, a few pounds of pork, 
house rent, or some other necessary, which on quar- 
ter-day will look rather squally. But I am apt also 
to think if he becomes punctual in paying these little 
debts, faithful in his business, not extortionary in his 
wages, punctual in all his promises, and rendering 
himself useful to bis employers to the best of his 
abilities, that he would be apt to find his business on 
the increase, wages improving, less sauntering, a firm 
demand for his labor, an increase in his pocket, a 
sweeter nap at night, a pleasanter wife, and withal— 
and what is best of all—a clear conscience. 
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Tue Genesee Farmer ror 1856.—The first number 
for the new year, dear reader, is before you, and we 
think it will not only compare favorably with any 
previous issue of this old and favorite journal, but 
with any agricultural publication in Europe or 
With additional editorial assistance, and 
the best our country affords, with increased experience, 


America. 


and every necessary facility for making a National 
Agricultural Journal of which every intelligent agri- 
sulturist may be proud, we appeal to our friends eve- 
Eve- 
ry ove has friends and neighbors who would be bene- 
fitted by taking the Genesee Farmer,—and they would 
cheerfully do it if solicited. Let every subscriber con- 
sider himself an agent, authorized to form elwbs and 


ry where to aid us in extending our circulation. 


extend the ciretlation and usefulness of the Genesee 
Firmer as far as in his power. Hundreds are doing 
80 now, and to them we are under great obligations. 
Let still others take hold of this work, 

Those who have sent 50 cents for a single copy, can 
send $1.50 more for a club of five, or $2.50 more for a 
club of eight, Those whe have sent $2.00 for a club 
of five, can send $1 more and increase the club to eight, 
and be entitled to a copy of the Rural Annual for 
getting up the club, 

Look at the Premium List for 1856, and see what 
dberal offers we toake our agents, 


a et 





Usitep States Acricutturat Society. — We have 
received the following circular from the President of this 
society : 

“The Fourth Annual Meeting of the United States Ag- 
ricultural Society will be held at Washington, D. C., on 
Wednesday, January 9, 1856. 

“ Business of importance will come before the meeting. 
Reports from its officers will be submitted, and a new elec- 
tion he made, in which it is desirable that every State and 
Territory should be represented. 


« Lectures and interesting discussions are expected on | 


subjects pertaining to the objects of the association, by 
distinguished scientific and practical agriculturists. The 
Transactions of 1855, containing a full account of the late 
Exhibition at Boston, will be distributed to such members 
as are present. 

“ The various Agricultural Societies of the country are 
respectfully requested to send delegates to this meeting; 
and all gentlemen who are interested in the welfare of 
American Agriculture, who would promote a more cordial 
spirit of intercourse between the different sections of our 
land, and who would elevate this most important pursuit 
to a position of greater usefulness and honor, are also in- 
vited to be present on this occasion. 

“MARSHALL P. WILDEB, President. 

“ W. 5S. Kine, Secretary.” 

Reaping Macuines.—The whole number of reaping 
and mowing machines estimated to have been sold in the 
United States during the past season is upwards of fifteen 
thousand, possessing a value of two millions of dollars. 








Ir is estimated that the farmers of Jefferson county, N. 
Y., made in 1854 three million pounds of butter and the 
szme amount of cheese. 


— 
PRoresson JonNstoN.—In view of the gréat lous wil, 


has befallen the agricultural world in the decease of the 
late Professor Johnston, of England, we think that atu: 
time. the following extract from an article in the Novem. 
ber number of Blackwood's, Edinburgh Magazine will 
prove particuiarly interesting to our readets who have for 
many years been acquainted with his numerous and valu. 
able writings on scientifie and practical agriculture, 


“ Death has struck a bright name from the roll of See 
ence, by removing from us Professor Jounston, of Dur 
|ham. It is no exaggeration to say that the death of this 
eminent writer is a national loss ;. for by it the country has 
been bereft of one who has done more than has eyer vet 
been done to preach science to the masses, and to set ity 
laws, discoyered in the laboratory, a-working in odr fields 
and factories. The professional pursuit of science hasty» 
phases. One of these consists in the discovery of ocey} 
laws of nature, and the detection of valuable properties i 
matter ; the other consists in publicly setting forth thes 
discoveries in such a way that they become known anda 
preciated by the masses, and, being applied in the arts of 
life, prove a permanent addition to the comforts and rp. 
sources of mankind. Distinguished in the first of thes 
departments of science, Professor JOUNSTON was without 
an equal in the second. ‘Though not devoid of high spec. 
ulative power, his love of the useful, and his eminently 
practical turn of thought, attracted him ever to subjects 
of national importance. To the farmers especially, strug. 
gling with the competition of foreign grain, his science 
did good service ; and if our fields are now greener, ou 
crops heavier, and our stock fatter, we owe soméwhat of 
this great boon to him. To convert the truths of séience 
into tangible results,—that Was his chief aim,—and who 
ever succeeded so well in it as he? Untiring industry dnd 
a prescient tenacity of purpose marked his career, (on- 
scious of good talents, and of astrong natural predilection 
for scientific pursuits, the development of this aim of his 
life, though at times moving but slowly, or even to appear- 
ance standing still, was ever uppermost in his thoughts, 
While he taught as a tutor, or trained as a schoolmaster, 
the aim of his life was still present to him,—still quietly 
and resolutely worked after, and in due time it came. He 
broke from the obscurity of his little-noticed noyiciate jn- 
to a reputation which is more than European. And no@, 
when he had reached the zenith of his powers—when the 
fruits of long years of patient and admirably directed study 
were being so attractively developed, he has passed away, 
leaving the traces of his matchless handiwork in manys 
department of applied science, but with no one for the 
present to take up his mantle. 

“To such regrets at the loss which science has sustditied 
by the death of Professor Jounsron, we must add others 
of a personal character. Not seldom has the Professor's 
graphic and ever-interesting pen contributed to this mag- 
azine: and his untimely death recalls vividly to mind a 
tribute which he paid to a fellow-worker in science, tut 
off in circumstances very analogous to his own. Two 
years ago, when alluding to a work of Dr. Pererna’s, he 
spoke of its author in the following touching and most 
generous terms, than which none fitter ean now be usedin 
regard to himself:—‘ Snatched suddenly from the midst of 
his labors, there are few in any way familiar with the sub- 
ject who will not regret the extinction of so, much,Jeagn- 
ing, and, apart. from all private considerations, that the 
world should have so prematurely lost the benefits of his 
ripening judgment and experience, and the result of “his 
extendéd reading and research. Yet how many precious 
cabinets of collected knowledge do we see thus hurriédly 
sealed up forever! How often, when a man appears to 
haye reached that condition of mental culture and aeccmt- 
lated information, in which He is fitted to do the most for 
the advancement of Searning, or for promoting the 
rial eomfort of his fellows—how often does the cold band 
suddenly and mysteriously paralyse and stop him,!,,He 
has been permitted to add only a small burden of earth to 
the rising mound of intellectual elevation—scarcely enough 
to signify to after-comers that his hand has labored at 
work. Nevertheless, he may have shown a new way 
advancing, so that to others the toil is easier and the pro 








greas faster, because he has gone before.’ ” 
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A eooo Turse Cror—The Biggar (Scotland) Far- 
mers’ Club recenitly awarded a silver cup to Mr. Witt 
Gisson, of Mverbarns, Lamington, Scotland, for the Lar- 
gest Crop of Turnips on Five Acres in One Field. ‘A por- 
tion of the field with White Globe turnips produced 48 
tons 16 ewt. (gross) per Scotch acre, which, we believe, is 
about one-fifth larger than the English acre. The other 

of the field was sown with the Green Top Yellow 
variety, and produced 23 tons 4 cwt. per Scotch acre. On 
another farm entered for competition, this latter variety 
yielded $8 tons 5 ewt, per acre. In the former case the 
Jand was manured with 20 yards dung and 3 ewt. Peruvi- 
an guano per acre ; and in the latter with 15 yards of dung, 
gewt. Peruvian guano, and 2 cwt. superphosphate of lime 
peracre. The turnips were sown in drills 30 inches apart, 
gad boed out in the rows about 11 inches apart. 





AxoTHEeR Lance Corn Crop.—The Germantown Tel- 
egraph contains an account of a crop of corn raised the 
year by J. and E. Taoryron, of Byberry, Penn., one 
acre of which, by actual admeasurement yielded one hun- 
dred and two bushels and twenty-one quarts of well-cleaned 


corn. 

“The field contained nine acres, timothy sod, had been 
mowed three times; there were sixty ox-cart loads of 
barn-yard manure spread on the field in the fall—plowed 
from the 5th to the 15th of April six, inches deep, rolled 
and well harrowed. The corn was planted in the first 
week of May, in rows four and half feet wide and two 
feet apart in rows, three grains in each bill, afterwards 
thinned down to two stalks; a gill of ashes, unleached, 
was applied to each hill at the time of planting. The 
corn was worked with cultivator and plow one way.” 


A Great Grain Warenouse.—It appears to be ad- 
mitted that Chicago is the greatest grain market in the 
world; the daily receipts of grain being estimated at 111,- 
000 bushels. The following account of a grain wareliouse 
da. that city gives some idea of the magnificent scale on 
wpich the grain business is conducted in Chicago: 

“The building is 80 feet by 180, and capable of storing 
900,000 bushels. The receipts of grain per day amounted 
to 40,000 bushels, from boats, railroads, and teams. By 
means of elevators, 5,000 bushels can be discharged from 
the'vesse] and stored in two hours and a half. A vessel 
can be lnaded from the storehouse with 15,000 bushels of 
wheat or corn in three hours. Railroad cars cau be dis- 
¢eharged and the grain stored in fifteen minutes each.” 








» Fanuens’ Reavine Rooms.—By.a notice in our ad- 
vertising columns it will be seen that Saxton & Co, New, 
York, bave established a “ Farmers’ Reading Room” at 
140,Fulton street, furnished with al] the agricultural and 
shorticultural journals of the United States and Europe, 
the free use of which they offer to all their friends. An 
opportunity is here offered to agriculturists visiting the 
otity to pass an hour with pleasure and profit such as is sel - 
dom enjoyed, and of which they should not fail to avail 
themselves. 


/G@aear, West. Cror.—California farmers either raise 
extraordinary crops or tell extraordinary stories. Witness 
othefollowing :—-The San Jose Telegraph says that Mi- 
Jewitt Mansuace, living near Reed's Mills, adjoining San 
Jost, ‘raised’ 87 bushels of wheat to’ theacre. Another 
‘California’ paper ‘mentions andther wheat crop in that 
“Bate which, on the whole crop, averaged over 60. bushels 


to the acre the present season. 
BOONS Vor ticks A The Yoldniés of ‘the Geibsce Far- 
mer from 1847 to the present time, half-bound’ih shé¥p, 
Sr sale at this office at 624 cents per volume. 








To THoar wHo, Form C.ups ror 1856.-—We do not 
ask that all the members of a club should receive their 
papers at one office. We are willing to send to as many 
Post Offices as there are members of the club, if necessa- 
ry for the convenience of subscribers. But where it is 
practicable, Post Masters would accommodate us by keep- 
ing a list of the subscribers at their offiee, and allowing . 
us 'to send the whole wumber to theirown address. This ! 
saves us the trouble of writing on all the papers. Many 
have done this the present year. . 3 

Our friends ordering the Farmer will be particular in 
giving the names of the Post Office, Couuty, and State; ; 
also in writing names plain, a8 by this much perplexity : 
may be avoided to ourselves and subscribers. 





AoricutturaL Books anp Lipraries.—We refer all 
to our offer of Agricultural Books. We know of no bet- 
ter way in which a young man could obtain a few good 
Agricultural Books.than by obtaining subscribers to the 
Genesee Farmer. The fall and winter months afford 
leisure, and the price of the Farmer is so low and its 
merits so well appreciated, that few will refuse to subscribe 
if solicited. We will seu@ specimen numbers and show- 
bills to all who apply. 





Tae Rurat Annvar anv Horticureorat Drnecto- 
BY FOR 1856.—Copies of this work will he sent by mail 
free of postage to any one remitting to this oftice the price 
of the book—paper cover, 25 cents: cloth, 50 cunts. 





To ovr Canapitan Frrenps.— We shall continae to 
furnish the Farmer to our Canadian subscribers free of 
American postage. 





Satt.—The quantity ot salt manufactured the present 
season at the Onondaga Salt. Works, at Syracuse, N. Y.., 
is about six millions of bushels. "The average price i 
abont $1.40 per barrel, making the riuole crop wort!) $1,- 
600,000. 


Notises of Nem Books, Periodicals, ge. 


INSTRUCTION POR THE ANALYSIS OF Sous, LimesTONE, AND Ma- 
sores. By Jas. F. W. Jonnston. Cleveland, Ohio : 8. B. Suaw. 


We have received this manual from the publisher, and 
cannot better inform our readers in regard to it than to 
quote the following from the author's preface :— This 
little work is not intended to compete with treatises on 
chemical analysis, such asthose of Rose and Fresenius, 
which are the text books of the accomplished: analyst. 
Originally published as an appendix to my lectures on ag- 
ticultural chemistry and geology, it has been much in de- 
mand also in a separate form. I have, therefore, given to 
this third edition a more widély practical bearing, by in- 
cluding limestone, clays, ironstones, manures, and nataral 
waters among the substances to.be analyzed. .* * * 
To the schoolmaster, the farmer, the pharmaceutical chem- 
ist, and druggist, the youth/yl, student, to, the rural, the 
training, or normal school, and the agricultural laboratory 
T offer it‘as first help td ‘practical and economical cheni- 
jeal analysis.” To commend it would be superfiuous. 


eee OF THE New HAMPawIRR AGRICULTURAL Socumry. 
FOR 1854. 





A copy of the above work was received so late before 
going to press that we are unable to give it a satisfactory 
examination. “The appearance of the volume fs very cfed- 
table; and" judging froth the ‘titles of some Uf*its eshays, 
we should think it comtiiried ttrach valuable matter, Hus 
will defer further notice until a future number 
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Vittace avy Farm Corracrs. The requirements of American 
Village Houses considered and susgeates, with designs for suck 
Houses of moderate cost.. By H. W. CLeavetann, Wi. Back- 
us, and Samus. D, Backos. New York: D, ArpLetox & Co, 


From a limited examination of this work we deem ita 
valuable acquisition to the community at large, and espe- 
cially to those intending to build, with moderate means, 
but at the same time desirous of combining in their struc- 
“res taste and convenience. The designs here furnished 
are for buildings varying in cost from $575 to $3,000. The 
engravings in the volume are elegant, and the whole work 
is executed in that high style. of art which characterizes 
averythiog emanating from the press of its celebrated pub- 
lishers. For sale in this city by D. M. Dewex. 





Apr.Eton’s CycLop.2pia OF BioGrapay, Foreign and American. 
Embracing a Series of Original Memoirs of the most distin- 
uished persons of all times. Edited by Francis D). Hawgs, D. D. 
With numerous Illustrations, New York: D. ArrLeton & Co. 
We have received a specimen sheet of this work, and if 
we may be allowed to judge of what the whole will be 
from the pages before us, we will say without hesitation 
that it will be one of the most valuable works, of the kind 
ever published in the English language, and will soon be- 
come a standard for reference. The execution is admi- 
rable. 
Tue Year Boox or AGRICULTCRE: or, The Annual of Agricul- 
tural Progress and Discovery, for 1855 and 1856, Exhibiting the 
most important Discoveries and Improvéments in Agricultural 
Mechanics, Agricultural Chemistry, Agricu}tural and Horticul- 
tural Botany, Agricultural and Economic Geology, Agricultural 
Zoology, Metéorology, ete. Illustrated with mamerous engra- 
vings. By Davip A. Weuts, A. M. Philadelphia: Caitps & 

PETERSON. 

This work, which is principally compiled from the stan- 
dard agricultural and horticultura) journals of this coun- 
try and Great Britain, contains in a smal] compass a mass 
of information exceedingly valuable to all engaged or in- 
terested in rural affairs. For sale by E. Darrow & Bro., 
of this city. 

Users Joun’s First and Uscix Jony’s Szconp Boor. 

31% and 3734 cents, 

These are two little gems for children learning to read. 
The lessons are skillfully graduated from the very simplest 
te those that are more difficult. The matter is entertain- 
ing and instructive, and illustrated by a great number of 
beautiful engravings ; they are handsomely bound, and are 
just the articles for Christmas presents to the little ones. 
Published by D. Aprtetox & Co., Broadway, New York 
and for sale by D. M. Dewey, Rochester. 


Price, 





Mexico ayp irs Reticrox. With Engravings. By R. A. Wizson. 
New York: Harper & BROTHER. 


The above is an interesting work from one whose ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the subjects of which he writes 
enables him to treat them in a superior manner ; aad from 
a hasty perusal of its pages we should think that its merits 
would successfully advocate its claims to popular favor. 


Ross Crarx. By Fanny Fern. New York: Masox & Broruers. 
«417 pages. Price, $1.25. 


An extremely interesting work, and equal to any of ‘the 
other productions from the pen of its talented ard cele- 
brated authoress. For sale in this city by D. M. Dewer- 


Ovr or Dear Out or Dancer. By Covsiw Axice. Price 75 cts. 

A charming story for young people, finely written, and 
inculcating an excellent maxim. Published by D. Arrie- 
ron & Co., Broadway, New York, and for sule by D. M. 
Dewey, Rochester. 





ae 


Practica CooxERY snp Domestic. Bocnoxy. 
New York and Auburn : Mutzr, Orroys & 


A book of 436 pages, containing a host of recipes, For 
, sale by D. M. Dewer, Rochester. 


By. Miss Hatv. 


Wanzer, McKim & Co., Publishers, Buffalo, N.¥ 
nounce the forthcoming of a new, work, entitled af 
Sacred Plains,” by J. H: Heavier. It will be pun 
in one volume, 12mo., cloth, and will be elegantly j 
ted. In their cireular they say :— The author bas seri 
adhered to sacred history and geographica] accuracy in fy. 
ing his facts, and he has greatly added to the interes 
the yolume in having woven in an. amount, of in 4 
matter and entertaining detail concerning the ya, 
scenes, which cannot fail to engage the earnest Attention 
of the reader.” 





N 4 ° . 

Midiuen Onvow & MouLidax. Por sale’ tn tue enegae 
Dewsr a 
This is a well written account of those acts which bow 

caused the unfortunate subject of this volume, unde the 

above fictitious name, to acquire that unenyiable botorie’y 
in this conntry which she now. possesses. 





Tar Rervces: or, the Narratives of Fugitive Sla Canada 
Related by themselves; with an account of the histo oan 
dition of the colored population of Upper Canara, Buus 
MIN Drew. Boston: Joun P. Jewett & Co. 1856, S00 pepe 


For sale by D. M. Dewey, Rochester. 
ba —* cg nd a Se : or, The Good Step-Mother; 
This is another well written book for the young, ills. 
trated with a number of elegant engravings. Publishe 
by D,. Areteton & Co., Broadway, New York, and fy 
sale by D. M. Dewey, Rochester. 


Enquiries and Answers. 


E. L.— Toronto, Iowa. The Messrs. Fowier & Wi, 
New York City, advertise for sale a Hand-Mill that will 
grind wheat or corn for family use. Do not know th 
price. By addressing them you will obtain full partic. 
lars. 











I nave waited some time in hopes of seeing some notice of) 
disease—blight or whatever it may be called—that appeared in {hie 
town the last summer and affected the plum trees. In Augut| 
noticed the leaves were dropping off my plum trees, and enemm 
ining them found the leaves were eaten on the untier side andsom 
small holes pierced through, and there were small black wormage 
the leaves from one-mxteenth to one-fourth of an inch in lengh. 
Nearly all the plum trees were similarly affected, some, bowere, 
more than others; the plams did not ripea, remained sourja 
finally dropped off. Some of my trees put out new leaves in Sp 
tember. Ishould like to be informed whether this is a solitary cam, 
aud if there is any remedy or preventive. Wx. H. Hyrvom-—He 
bron, Pa. hor 

The black worm is no doubt the slag worm ( Tenthredo 
or Selandria cerase) which destroys the leaves of the chti- 
ry and of the pear, and frequently infests the plum. Its 
easily killed by dusting ashes or lime over the tree wht 
the dew is on; if once does not suffice, the operation 
should be repeated until the foe is destroyed. Of coum 
it was impossible for the fruit to ripen when the trees wee 
divested of their foliage. 





CouttrvaTion OF BARLEY.—I should like to be informed thrdagh 
the medium of the Ge Farmer the most suitable soi) for rid 
{og barley. I have a few acres of newly cleared land which is te 
wet for winter wheat, and spring wheat grows too rank to fill well. 
Subsoil is clay, with a slight surface of vegetable mold. The¢l- 
tivation of barley has received but little if any attention im this 
section of the country, and any information you can give will 
thankfully received by your patrons in this vicinity. H. 0. BLy- 
Richfield, Ohio. , 

Will some of our correspondents give us their exparignes 








on this subject ? of 
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“PREMIUMS FOR 18561 


We ak the attention of our friends everywhere to the Premiums 
¢eoffer for the coming year. There is no better way to procure 
good agriculwural reading than by obtaining subscribers for the 


Genesee Farmer. 

}. To every person who sends us a club of eight subscribers at 
our regular terms, (three shillings each) we will give one copy of 
the Reral Annual for his trouble. 

4. To evety person who sends us SixtsEn subseribers at our club 
tens of three shillings cack, one extra copy of the Farmer and 
one copy of the Rural Annual. 

3. Teevery person sending us TWRNTY-FOUR subscribers, as above, 
two copies of the Rural Annual, and one extra copy of the Farmer, 
or. avy agricultural work valued at 50 cents, postage paid. 

4. fo any person ordering TuikTy-TWO copies of the Farmer, 
thiee copies of oe Fe met oan Ne — copy of oe 

or, an i ¥ at cents, postage L 
= For Foote, ear copies raf = an Svdeol ttle extra 
ov of the Farmer, or, any cultur ued at $1, postage 
z 4 or, four extra copies 3 the Farmer. 

4. For Forry-£1G8T, five copies of the Rural Annual and one 

extra copy of the Farmer, or, any agricultural book valued at $1,25, 
id, or, five extra copies of the Farmer. 

For larger Bumbers, books or papers given in the same propor- 
or To save expense to our friends, we pay the postage on all 
these worka, and persons entitled will state what they wish sent, 
and erake their selectioms when they send orders; or if) their list 
is not complete, if wished, we will delay sending unt! the club is 
fadl. 

Premiums for the Greatest Number of Subscribers, 

in order to excite a little competition among our friends every- 
where, as well as to reward them for their voluntary labors in be- 
half of our journal, we make the following liberal offer. Those 
whe do net get the premiums offered below are sure of the above, 
go that we have no blanks. 


1, FI‘TY DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books, to the person who 
shall send ns the largest sumber of subscribers, at the club prices, 
before the 15th day of April next, so that we may announce the 
successful competitors in the May number. 


2. THIRTY DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books, to the person 
who shall send us the second highest list, as above. 


3% TEN DOLLARS, in Agricultural Books, to the person who 
shall send us the third highest list, as above. 


' Our object in offering books is te increase their circulation 
the country. Those who prefer nursery trees, plants, 
can be accommodated ; and if any prefer the money, we will 
arrangements accordingly. 
| Chde zre rot required to be at one post office or sent to one ad- 
dress. We send wherever the members of the club may desire. 
Tus RornaL ANNUAL AND HorricvutruraL Direcrory.—We have 
jeat published a very neat little book of 120 pages with the above 
tille.. It is devoted to the Orchard, the Vineyard, and the Flower 
Garden and Lawn: and we shall only express the opinion of all 
who have seen it, when we say that it is the best little work yet 
published on the subjects of which it so plainly and carefully 
trects, Anxious to make the circulation of this. useful little work 
@ general as possible, we make the following proposition, to those 
who form clubs for the Genesee Farmer: For FOUR DOLLARS we 
will send eight copies of the Genesee Farmer and eight copies of 
the Rural Annual, For BIGHT DOLLARS we will send sizteen copies 
of the Genesee Farmer and sizteen copies of the Rural Annual, and 
me extra copy of each for the person who gets up the club. 
Any person sending us $3 for a club of eight of the Genesee 
Former shall receive one copy of the Rural Annuai for his trouble. 





The Practical and Scientific Farmer's Quwn Payer. 
THE GENESEE FARMER, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 
AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS OF 


: 
t 


quainted with it are reqnested to examine its 
Armas 0 gl 1856 he will furnish « paper that for siz 
beauty, and ability, will not be excelled in this country. 

The new volume will commence on the first of January, and will 
be ted on NEW TYPE and SUPERIOR PAPER, and bumbes 
will contain about ONE-THIRD more reading than at present. Each 
monthly number will consist of THIxTy-Two large pages, maki 
a volume of 384 with several hundred engravings, (wi 
title page, index, &c., suitable for binding), at the close of the year. 
No one would sell the volume at the end of the year for its cvst. 

Our IDustrations are NUMEROUS, APPROPRIATE, and RXPENGIVBy 
consisting of Farm Buildings, Improved I ts, D 
Animals, Choice Fruits, Flowers, Shrubs, &c., ke. 

We number among our Contributors hundreds of the best prac 
tical Farmers in the country, and our readers have through our 
pages, the benefit of their wisdom and experience. No thinki 
man can read any number we issue, without receiving some aon 
hint in regard to the management of Cropa, Stock, or the Orzhacd, 
of more value than the price ef the volume. Our large cireulztion 
enables us to furnish a paper for three or four shillings equal, a’ 
least, to the best in the country for value ard beauty. 

An earnest advocate of rovement of both the Minp and the 
Soi, the Farmer seeks to advance the rural interests of the coun- 
try, and elevate the profession of Agriculture to its proper position, 
To accomplish this, it has labered long and faithfully, and not with- 
out some success. It is ome of the oldest, and its positiun as the 
CHEAPEST, ani at least one of the BEST AGRICULTUKAL JOURNALS 
in the country is fully established, and we confideni:y ask for it 
that support which it merita from the Farmers, Gardeners, and 
Fruit Culturists of the United States. We imvite all who feel the 
importance of sustaining this work, and extending its usefulness, 
not only to subscribe themselves, but to introduce it to the patron- 

age of their friends, 
Fifty Cents a Year, in Advance. 

Five Copies for $2; Eight Copies for $3; ana any larger number 
at the same rate. 

{7 All subecriptions to commence with the year, and the en- 
tire volume supplied to all subscribers. 

(Hy Post-Masrexs, Faxmerns, and all friends of improvement 
are ene see obtain poo eg subscriptions. 

Subscription money, if properly enclosed, may be sent t- 
or free) at the risk of the Publisher. Address one 

JAMES VICK, 


Rochester, New Yor. 


19356. 0 


EVERYBODY SHOULD HAVE A COPY. 


THE RURAL ANNUAL AND HORTICUL. 
TURAL DIRECTORY. 


Cee directions for the prepartion of the ground fee 
the and Fruit Garden, planting, pruning, ev. Ala 
plain directions for making and planting the Laws ad Rowe 
and a Catalogue of Nurscrymen in the United 8 wetes, Can- 
ada, Europe, ete. Jliustrated wih Sixty Engrwsis.gz. 
SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS, 
THE FRUIT GARDEN AND OkCHARD. 

Preparation of the Ground.—Suitable Soiis, Draining, Subsofling, 
and Trenching, Manures, etc, 

Directions for Planting, Pruning, etc.-Proner Season for Trans- 
plan Laying out the Ground, Di-ts acca 41 which Trees should 
be Set, ng, Maiching, Praning, 8texivig, ete. 

Diseases.—Fire Blight, Leaf Biget, Black Knot on the Plum, 
Yellows in Peach Trees, “wm of the Bark, or Gum on Cherry 
Trees, Mildew on the Peach, Cu:l of the Leaf in the Peach. 

Insects Injuri Fruit {yees.—Aphis, or Plant Louse, Wooly 
Aphis, or American Blizgat, Scaly Aphis, or Bark Louse, Apple 
Tree Borer, Apple Worra, Canker Worm, Caterpillars, pes 
Pear Slug, Curculio, /.ats, Peach Tree Borer, Rose Bug, Leaf Rol- 


Animals Injurions to Fruit Trees.—Birds, Field Mice, Moles, Cata, 
WBaerf Treeafm the Garden. 
ecafn 
List of Feaite Recommended by State Societies. 
_List of svwite Recommended by the American Pomological Se- 
. THE VINEYARD. 


Sei an? Positio Repeats of the Soil, Laying off, Planting 
Treatererg Pruning and Training, Bubbing out and Pinching, 


THE LAWN AND FLOWER GARDEN. 


ihe Laws a’ Coton éciduous Trees, Evergrees 
wrees, Shrubs, Roses, Bedding Plants, ete. : 


LIST OF NURSERYMEN IN THE UNITED STATES, CANADA. 
AND EUROPE. 
Published at the office of the Genesee Farmer, by Jawrs Vion’ 


He will only 





November, 1855. 








| For sale at retail, paper covers, 25 centa; cloth covers, 50 coets 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
To secure insertion in the FaRMER, must be received as early as the 
{th of the previous month, and be of such a character as to be 
of interest to farmers. Txr“s—Two Dollars for every hundred 
words, each insertion, PAID IN ADVANCE. 


FOR SALE 
THE FINEST SPORTING PROPERTY IN CANADA. 


HE place is known as “Ryerson’s Island,” and contains 191 

acres per deed—is situated about one mile east of Long Point, 
fu Lake Erie, and about eight or ten miles from Port Rowan and 
Normandale in Norfolk county. 

The soil is very rich. Corn, cabbage, tomatoes, potatoes, ard al- 
mort all vegetation is of the most luxuriant growth, and can be in 
market nearly three weeks before the same are produced on the 
main land. A satall portion is under cultivation. It offers great 
advantages for raising Cowa, Oxen, Sheep, and all kinds of Stock, 
as an extensive Grazing or Market Farm. Twenty to thirty or for- 
ty tons of excellent hay can be had just by cutting onl cating 
Wild Grapes are very abundant and large. Every spring and fall 
it anounDs with Witp Fowt—Wild Ducks innumerable, of almost 
every variety—(one gentleman shot and bagged 86 in part of one 
day last year)—tieese, some Swans, Plovers in flocks, Woodcocks, 
Pigeons, etc., all summer. Turtles of different kinds and size are 
very plentiful. Deer, Copns, Muskrats, etc., are in great numbers 
on Long Point. The FisHING ADVANTAGES ARE STILL GREATER, 
either with hook and line, nets, or otherwise. The fish are caught 
ih great quantities, and are very large and fine. The delicious 
Muscalunge, weighing from 30 to 40 pounds; the Sturgeon, from 
75 to 100 pounds; the Cat and White fish, and Herring are very 
plentiful. The PLeasure Boat is a great luxury here, being just 
ar enough frem the main shore not to be annoyed. It can be 
made a superior place of Pustic Resort, being known to donge 
numbers of sporting gents, all along from New Orleans, Canada, 
New York, etc. Jt is very HEALTHY, and can be reached from dif- 
ferent, points along the lake by Steamboat, which leaves Buff.lo in 
the evening, and ar:ives early next morning; there are also Ral- 
road advantages approaching. Terms very reasonable. Apply to 

RICH. RICHES, Ryersen’s Islan 
Jan.—4t. Normandale P. 0., Canada West. 


TO AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES, 
Ww* would particularly invite the attention of those societies 
who are about to make up their Premium Lists ror 1856 to 
our large collection of Agricultural Books, which are peculiarly 
adapted for premiums. 
The awarding of Agricultural Books in the place of small Money 
Premiums has been extensively adopted, and has given the highest 
satisfaction. 








ADVANTAGES OF THIS PLAN, 
P Bi promotes the dissemination of much-needed information among 
‘armers. 

It combines the advantages of a Diploma with a Premium of In- 
trinsic value. 

Tt.sabstilutes a permanent and expressive token of honor for thé 

i which is frequently humiliating to the recipient 

Mt avoids the fostering of @ mercenary spirit among competitors, 
and better comports with tne dignity of an honorable emulation be- 
tween friends and neighbors. 

We will take pleasure in furnishing to applicants a catalogue of 
our publications which we consider most appropriate for the use 
of Agricultural Societies for premiums, on which a liberal discount 
will be given. -M. SAXTON & Co. 

Jan.—lt. Agricultural Book publishers, 140 Fulton st., N. Y. 


C. M SAXTON & CO.'S AGRICULTURAL BOOK ROOMS, 
140 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
M. SAXTON & Co. have removed to their new and commo- 
* dious rooms, No. 140 Fulton street, where, in addition to 
their lange stock of Agrieultural Books, may be found a 
FARMERS’ READING ROOM, 
Sapplied with all the Agricultural Journals of the United States, 
and the best Agricultural and Horticultural Periodicals of England, 
France, and Germany; the free use of which they tender to all 
their friends. Int. 


LITTLE GIANT CORN AND. COB MILL. 
sw is doubtless one of the most important inventions of mod- 
ern times for the farmer and stock grower. Its simplicity and 
durability ene it.to — - desiring such a machine. It 
ogcupies but little space, and is easily operated by any farm hand. 
Prices from $40 to $08. For sale at the Chisago 4 ricultural 
Warehouse and Seed Store, 45 Franklin street, Chi , iil. 
Jan.—2t. HENRY D. EMERY. 


_ PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 
N every town and village, for any number of young men, to sell 
Valuable Books, and to canvass for our Popular and Scientific 
Journals. All who engage with we will be secured from the possibdil- 
y of loss. Profits very liberal. Please address 


FOWLER AND WEL 
908 Broadway, New York 














Nov.—t. 





== 
CHICAGO AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE & SEED 8T0kz 
Warehouse and Sale Room 45 Franklin street, bet 
Randolph streets, Onna 
HE subscriber, formerly connected with the “ All 
T tural Works, Albany, N. Y.,” has opened a Pimery devel. 
where may be found at all times'a coniplete assortment of ‘lenge, 
FARM MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTs, 
of most approved kinds: also a full stock of Garden & Field Sees 
Full Catalogues furnished gratis on application. "¢ Seeds, 
Jan.— HENRY D. EMERy. 
| 





NEW PATENT WIND-MILL, 
F superior and simple construction, and easily a 
driving of all kinds of farm machinery, coop os gpd > 
gether with all articles usually found in Agricultural Warehouses, 
Garden and Field Seeds, OSAGE ORANGE and LOCUST sggp 
and PLANTS. 45 Franklin street, Chicago, Ill. 
an HENRY D. EMERY, 


EMERY'S PATENT PORTABLE HORSE POWERS, 


HRESHERS, Separators, Saw Mills, Corn Shellers, Feed Cyt 
ters, etc., for sale at 45 Franklin street, Chi ©, Al. 
Jan.—2t. HENRY D. EMERY, 


RASPBERRY AND STRAWBERRY PLANTS, GRilg 
AND 








VINES, CURRANTS, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES TO NURSERYMEN AND FOR Figip 
PLANTING. 
Hudson River Antwerp, 20,000 Fastoif, 10,000 

30, 000 conia, 10,000 Rivers’ Large Monthly, ane nn 
vett’s Giant, and a general assortment of all valuable varieties, jg. 
cluding Brinkle’s Orange, the most beautiful and best of all Rasp- 
berries. 

GRAPE VINES—Isabella, Catawba, Diana, Herbemont, Clintas, 
Bland, Elsingburg, and Brinkle. 

CURRANTS—an assortment including, Large Black English, 
Black Naples, Wyatt's Victoria, and Large Red and White Duteh, 

RHUBARB—Victoria, Downing’s Colossal, Linneus, Cahoon, and 
a great variety of seedlings. 

STRAWRERRIES —Boston Pine, Early Scarlet, Hovey’s Seedling, 
and McAvoy’s Superior. 


OSIER CUTTINGS —triandra, purpurea and Forbyana; aly, 
Beveredgi. 
C. W. GRANT, 
Newburg, Orange Co., N. Y. Nori « 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED 
To SELL THE | 
BEST SUBSCRIPTION WORK EVER PUBLISHED! ; 


ENTITLED 


PIONEER HEROES OF THE NEW WORD 


OMPRISING the lives of the most famous Discoverers, 

tera, and Conquerors of North and South Anierica; an & 
count of the foundation of Colonies, and the Settlement of State 
and Provinces; the history of the sufferings and privations of the 
early settlers, and their wars with the native inhabitants; ade 
scription of the most important Expeditions of Survey ; andariew 
of thé gradual extension of Discovery and Civilization in the Wet 
ern Hemisphere. 

Our hearts are closely linked to the stirring deeds of our pio 
neer fathers, and in this volume is found the most reliable and 
graphic account of their unexampled achievments and thrilling 
adventures ever written. 

This work is magnificently embellished with colored illustrations, 
The superb character of these engravings, which are colored by 
machinery, gives a large superiority over other historical 
and enhances the prestige of success to the agent. A 
map accompanies each volume gratis. Address the publishers, 

MILTON F. HEWES & CO. 
Dec.—2t 77 Gornbill, Boston, Mase. 





NEW HORSE-POWER FOR FARMERS AND MECHANKS. 


THE VERMONT WIND-MILL. 
‘Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks; rage, blow.” —King Lear. 
wr is at once powerful, inexpreasive, and blows everywhere. 
Jyst the thing for farmers and mechanics; just the thing 

for a thousand uses; to grind grain, points, apples to turn lathes, 
grindstones, scour, polish, cut, saw, in the high lofts of orl 
over city and couu try, on mountains, in villages, and on 
To work on marble, cut slate, straw, thresh grain, and pump water 
for railroa@ stations, for stock, for h hold fountains, ponds, 
etc., to drain land, and to do the work of millions of masclon gre 
rywhére. ‘The VARMONT WIND MILL will do all this 
It will adjust its own sails to the wind, is simple, strong, ch 
and durable, beautiful'in theory, certain in action. Manufac’ 
by the Inventor’s Manufacturing omen. ws 

AGxatTé Wanrep for the sale of this new motive power. Tow, 
County, and Starz Rieuts for sale. | 

FOWLER AND WEL 

Dec.—2t 006 Broadway, New Som 
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_,., BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS!) 
pORNISHED BY THE PROPRIETOR OF GENESRE FARMER. 


fhe Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 25 ct. 
Every Lady her own Flower Gardener, Price 25 cents. 

The American Kitchen Gardener. Prité 26 cents. 

Tae American Rose Culturer. Price 25 cents. 

prize Essay on Manures. By S. L. Dana. Price 25 cents. 
Skinner’s Elements of Agriculture. Price 26 cents. 7 

The Pests of the Farm, with directions for extirpation, Price 25 


Horece—thelr Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c. Price 25 


“hue Hive and Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies. Price 
» oehts. 
aa Hog—its Diseases and Management. Price 25 cents. 

Tie American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c, 25 cts. 

pemestic Fowls and Ornamental Poultry. Price 25 cents. 

Chemistry made Easy for the Use of Farmers. Price 25 cts. 

Tue American Poultry Yard. The cheapest : nd best book pub- 
ished. Price $1. 
tie American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all the Fer- 
lize:s known, with directions for use. By Browne. $1.25. 

Hu st’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 

Stockuart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 

Wiison oa the Cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 

Tue Farmer's Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1.25. 

Allen's Bural Architecture. Prive $1.25. 

Paclps’s Bee Keeper's Chart. Illustrated. Price 25 centa, 

jolinston’s Lectares on Practical Agriculture. Paper, price 25 
Jolinston’s Agricultural Chemist Price $1.25. 

Jouuston’s Elementsof Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 

vice $i. 

Randall's Sheep Husbandry. Price $1.25. 

Miner's American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. Price $1. 

Padd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price $1. 

Fessenden’s Complete Farmerand Gardener. 1 yol. Price $1.25. 

Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price $1. 

Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 75 cts. 

Youatt on the Hog. Complete. Price 60 cents. 

Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By Stevens. Price $1.25. 

The Shepherd’s own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skinner and Ran- 
all. Price $2. 

Stephens's Book of the Farm; or Farmer’s Guide. Edited by 
Skinner. Price $4. 

Alien’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 

The American Florist’s Guide. Price 75 cents. 

The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50 cents. 

Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 cents. 

Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price $6. 

Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1.25. 

Gunn’s Domiestic Medicine. A book for evcry married man and 
woman. Price $3. 

Nash's Progressive Farmer. A book for every boy in the coun- 
try. Price 50 cents. 

Allen's Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 cents. 

Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. Price $2.50. 

Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 

Smith's Landscape Gardening. Containing hints on arranging 
sae Pleasure Grounds, &c. Edited by Lewis F. Allen. Price 


tan Md Land Measurer; or Pocket Companion: Price 
eents, 

Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory. Price $1.25. 

The American Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchardand Garden. Be- 
ing the most complete book on the subject ever published. 

Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping explained. Price $1. 

The Fruit Garden. P. Barry. Price $1. 

American Fruit Culturist. J.J.Thomas Price $1. 

Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. Price $1.50. 

Coje’s American Fruit Book. Price 50 cents. 

The Stable Book. Stewart. Price $l. 

Lindley'’s Horticulture. Downing. Price $1.25. 

Munn's Practical Land Drainer. Price 50 cents. 

Ladies’ Companion to the Flower Garden. Downing. Price $1.25. 

Norton’s Elements*of Scientific Agriculture. Price 75 cents. 

landscape Gardening, Parks, and Pleasure Grounds. Smith. 
Price $1.25. 

Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory. Price 25 cents. Do. 
dn cloth, 50 cents. 


The above will be sent free upon receipt of price annexed. 








FARM FOR SALE—A GREAT BARGAIN. 


farm of 282 acres, four miles south-west of Geneva, Ontario 

county, nearthe Geneva and Rushville plank road, and about 

miles from the Gorham station of the Canandaigua and El- 

lroad, will be sold for the low price of fifty dollars per acre, 

up an estate. It is. situated in one of the most beautiful 

le sections of Western New York. The farm is under ex- 

ent cultivation, well fenced and with good buildings, and has 

80.acres of woodland. It will be divided into two farms if desired, 

Terms easy and title perféct. For further particulars enquire of 

D. ©. Mann, et the office of the Rochester Dafly American, E. H. 
urd, Fsq., Geneva, or C. S. Butler, on the premises. Jan.—tf 


ICHABGE GUANO. 
UST modved og the brig Wave Spiritydirect from the Ichaboe 
fslan te ye this superior Guafo (which & the first cargo 

arrived sincé that brought by the ship Shakspeare, in 1845). is 
Guano is now landed in excellent order, and will be sold in lots to 
suit purch Samples and analyses will be sent by addressiag 
theagent. As the quantity is small, early application wiil be ne 
cessary. Farmers who cannot remove what they desire, may have 
it remain on storage until April 1st, at 1834 cents per ton per month, 
which includes insurance. 

Price, $40 per tun of 2,000 the. 


Nov.—tf. 





A. LONGETT, Agent. 
34 Cliff st, corner of Fulton, New York. 


———EEE - 
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WEEKLY EDITION BETWEEN 80,000 AND 90,000, 





In issaing their prospectus for 1856, the proprietors of the Post take it for granted that the public are alre: 
tolerably well acquainted with the character of a paper that has grown strong during the storms and sunshine of 
THIRTY-FOUR YEARS. ‘Their object always bas been, as it remains to be, to publish a weekly paper for the 
family circle, which shall not only amuse, but also instruct and improve those who may read it. To accomplish this 
object, the best articles are selected or condensed from foreign and domestic periodicals, and original articles of ay 


instructive character procured, when possible. 


Letters from Foreign Lands ; the most interesting portion of the Weekly News of the World ; Sketches of Lifs, 
Adventure, and Character; Selected and Original articles upon Agriculture; Account of the Produce and Stock 
Markets, and a Bank Note List are included among the solid information to be constantly found in the Post. 

But the mind requires a wider range—it has faculties which delight in the humorous and lively, the imaginative ang 
poetical. These faculties also must have their appropriate food, else they become enfeebled, and, as a consequence, 
the intellect becomes narrow and one-sided, and is not able to take an enlarged and generous view of human natarg 


and its destiny. ‘ 
Post to FICTION, POETRY, and HUMOR. 


To safisfy these heaven-implafited cravings of our mental being, we devote a fair proportion of the 


Among our contributors in the first two of the above departments, are several of the most gifted writers in the 


land. 


We also draw freely for Fiction and Poetry upon the best periodicals in this gountry and Great Britain. We 


design commencing a new story by Mrs. Sournwonrtu, author of “ The Deserted wife,” “ Miriam,” &c., in our fir 


paper of January next. 


ENGRAVINGS, illustrative of important places and actions, of Agricultural and other new Inventions, with 
ethers of a humorous, though refined character, are also freely given. 
The postage on the Post to any part of the United States, paid quarterly or yearly in advance, at the office where 


it is received, is 26 cents a year. 


TERMS—CASH IN ADVANCE. 


$2.00 a year. 
500 * 
10.00 “ 


Single copy, ae 


4 copies, - - - - - 


Address always post-paid, 


13 copies, (and one to getter-up of club,) $15.00 a yeas, 
20 “ (and one to getter-up of club,) 20.00 « 


DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 66 South Third st., Philadelphia, 


fa SAMPLE NUMBERS SENT GRATIS TO ANY ONE, WHEN REQUESTED. ey j 





We annex a few notices of the Post from its Exchanges : 


This 1s one of the few large papers filled with life and thought, 
fostead of lumbering trash. Its management is marked hy liberal- 
ity, courtesy, ability and tact. It employs the best literary talent, 
and fpares no pains or expense. Asa family paper, one of literary 
and general intelligence, we cordially commend it.—Cayuga Chief, 
Auburn, N. Y. 

In another column is an advertisement of the Saturday Evening 
Post. Our readers may rely upon it, that Deacon & Peterson will 
be as good as their word. So far aa we can: judge hy years of ob- 
servation, these publishers do rather more than they promise; and 
their paper is edited with very markedability. It is singularly free 
from silly sentimentalism and bluster, but it is of a healthy tone 
On all subjecta, always moderate in language, but always mildly 
advocating the rigit. We find it one of the most generally attrac- 
tive papers in our exchange.— Saturday Visitor, Pittsburg, Pa. 

We have heretofore spoken in high terms of the merits of the 
Post, as one of the best papers on our exchange list, and we regard 
it as one of the best literary papers to be foundanywhere. Its ed- 
itorials are written with ability, and taxe a liberal, independent, 
and comprebensive view of men and things.—Star and Adv., 
Wrightsville, Pa. 

The editcrial department is conducted with ability and skill, and 
the news department, for a weekly paper, is exceedingly full and 
complete. All things considered, the Post is not excelled, for fam- 
ily reading, by any paper that we know of. —Gazette, Fulion, N. Y. 

This is one of the oldest weekly papers in Philadelphia, It has 
lived on through all weathers—adversity has tossed it, and pros- 
perity filled i's sails—and yet it is the sume staunch, strong barque. 
—Speciatur, Oquawka, fl. 

Thts is one of the best family papers upon our exchange list. 
Its origina! and well selected matter is of the first order.—JVorih 
Western Democrat, Minneopolis, Mina, Ter. 





It is emphatically one of the best money newspapers in the 
whole country, and deserves the unparalleled success with which 
it nas met under its present enlightened and liberal proprietorship 
Che greater its circulation in this State, the less, probably, is our 
gain pecuniarily ; yet we must pronounce it a most excellent jour 
nal, and worthy of the patronage of everybody. The contributes 
to the Post are among the fiuest writers in America, and the edi- 
tor’s articles are always characterized by truth and taste.—Jermy 
Blue, Camden, N. J. 

We regard it as the best of the Philadelphia literary papers. Te 
editorials are written with ability, and take a comprehensive view 
of whatever is discussed.—Echo, Johnstown, Pa. 

The long period during which this sterling paper has been estab 
lished, and its rocent immense circulation (being between 80,00 
and 90,000) are ample guarantees to all who desire an excel 
paper that they will get the worth of their money by subscribing 
for the Post.—Clarion, Lockhart, Texas. 


{t is a paper of the largest size, and is edited with ability. Itis 
highly spoken of by its readers, some of whom have clung to it 
for the last quarter of a century. It is too well and — 
kaown to need lengthy commendation. It tells its own story 
week, and if you send for it once, you will be very sure to do @® 
again.— Valley Times, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

It is deservedly one of the most popular public journals in the 
United States, combining, as it does, in a literary point of view, all 
the interest of the best magazines with a vast amount of general 
intelligence.—Republican, Litchfield, Conn. 

We are in weekly receipt of this invaluable family journal, and 
should feel very much at a loss without it, as we consider: it 
best literary paper now published in the United States, withoutany 
qunuption--Demesrat, Cambridge, Md. 


———__ + 9 —_—__—__ 
%@- TO EDITORS.—Editors who give the above one insertion, or condense the material portions of it (inclu 


@ug our terms) for their editorial-columns, shall be entitled to an exchange, by sending us a marked copy of 


@ontaining the advertisement or notice. 


the paper 
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